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"THE SPECTATOR" AND ITS READERS 


The circulalion of The Spectator has been rising steadily and 
substantially for the last four years, but for every reader who 
subscribes to the paper and appreciates it, here are certainly 
half a dozen who would value it equally if they were better 


acquainted with it. 


We are enxious to make the paper more wid:ly known, and 


confidently invite the assistance of existing readers in our 


endeavour to extend The Spectator’s influence. Opposite ihis 
page will be found three postcards, each of which will secure to 
anyone posting it to us a copy of the paper for four weeks free 
of charge. Our request is ihat ycu should give the cards to 
ihree friends, to whom in your belief such a paper as you know 
The Spectator to be wou!d appeal. 


There is of ccurse no obligation affaching to anycne in this 
connexion. Our desire is simply to extend knowledge of The 
Spectator, in the hope that a considerable expansion of its 
circulation will follow as a consequence. 


Readers of The Spectator have been generous in their support 

. of the paper in the past. They could help us greatly now by 
giving the postcards to friends in a position to become subscribers 
to a sixpenny weekly and likely to appreciate a journal such 
as The Spectator. 
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Forei m and Imperial 21., 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Non-Intervention Committee is losing little 
time in taking up the Spanish situation where the 
German and Italian replies to the British Note on 
“volunteers? have left it. The replies accept the 
British plan for a general prohibition of volunteers and 
for a system of international control. They also propose 
that other forms of intervention, by financial assistance 
and by propaganda, should be prohibited. These pro- 
posals are reasonable enough so far as they are practicable, 
which to a large extent they are not. Fortunately the 
two Governments’ acceptance of the British plan is not 
conditional on acceptance of their own proposals by 
other members of the Committee. There is therefore 
no further excuse for delay in putting into effect the 
scheme of international control prepared by the Com- 
mittee, which will’ make non-intervention a greater 
reality than it has yet been. It must be inferred that 
Herr Hitler has accepted the advice of his more moderate 
supporters and his military advisers and shrinks from 
continuing on a larger scale his invasion of Spain. Yet 
without further foreign help General Franco’s prospects 
of success are unfavourable. His “ final’ assault on 
Madrid has still not achieved its objective. The he avy 
shelling of Madrid this week has been without military 
effect ; and at the moment it is reported that a further 
offensive must be postponed because of floods. 
a * * * 
The Crisis in Japan 
The political crisis in Japan means that the inevitable 
has happened. The background of the dispute between 
the Army and the Cabinet is admirably sketched in 
by the late editor of the Japan Chronicle in an article 
on a later page of this issue. | But the future is alarmingly 
obscure, The Army stands for a firm” foreign-policy; 


adventures on the mainland Asia and an increasing 
domination over China, but the task of finding. money 
for the rapidly expanding military budgets is no part 
of its business. The clash between the Diet and the 
Generals was bound to come, and under the Japanese 
constitution the Generals have the last word, since there 
‘an be no Cabinet without a War Minister and there 
can be no War Minister without the Army’s approval. 
The expedient of inviting General Ugaki to form a Cabinet 
might have succeeded if General Ugaki had happened 
to be persona grata with the Army, which he emphatically 
is not. ‘At the time of writing he has not finally aban- 
doned his efforts, but it is hard to see how he can succeed. 
If he fails power will pass completely to the Army, 
whether the Diet remains nominally in being or not. 
And economic problems, which for Japan are becoming 
daily more acute, are usually solved by soldiers. 
The danger is that the soldiers may feel that the only 
way of evading tasks they cannot cope with is to take 
to what they do understand —war. 
* * * * 

The Moscow Trial 

On Tuesday the list of prisoners implicated in the State 
trial at Moscow was increased by the arrest of 
Belobodoroff, who ordered the execution of the Tsar 
and his family at Ekaterinburg in 1917. The trial pursues 
the well-tried course of Soviet justice. The prisoners 
condemn themselves out of their own mouths, and the 
State constructs a case which may give some motive and 
consistency to the lunatic actions to which they confess. 
It is in itself some criticism of the Soviet régime that, if 
the confessions are true, men who were once intelligent 
and exceedingly able should proceed to sueh desperate 
remedies for it. The confessions, however, are utterly 


not 
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unconvincing in the absence of other evidence, especially 
in the case of Radek, who. gaily and with perhaps 
conscious satire, confessed himself guilty of all the 
charges, even those of which he knew nothing. The 
prosecution’s case is directed to establishing that the 
prisoners were engaged in a plot, instigated by Trotsky, 
to assassinate Stalin, Voroshiloff and others and organise 
industrial sabotage, in the interests of an invasion and 
partition of the U.S.S.R. by Germany and Japan. If 
a motive for the trial is required, it is evident that nothing 
could better serve the purpose of showing that. in contrast 
to Stalin’s policy, however conservative it may seem 
in the eyes of the sworn defenders of the revolution, 
Trotskyism and the ‘ perpetual Revolution” are the 
reactionary allies of Fascism. 
* * * ** 

The Alexandretta Settlement 

Last. week. it was suggested here that the Turkish 
proposal of a federal union between Syria and the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta might provide a basis for agreement in 
the dispute over the Sanjak between Turkey and France. 
During the week-end a settlement was reached at Geneva 
by which the Sanjak is to have complete internal 
autonomy within the new independent Syrian State ; 
its status will be assured by the presence of a League 
High Commissioner and a treaty of guarantee between 
Turkey, Syria and France. On Tuesday the only out- 
standing issue was settled by an agreement between the 
French and Turkish delegations at Geneva that Turkish 
is to be rec@gnised in the Sanjak ; as Arabic was agreed 
to as an official language in the treaty between France 
and Syria, the decision to leave to the League Council the 
choice of a second language for the Sanjak is a formality. 
The dispute over the Sanjak, which has aroused strong 
feeling in Turkey, had all the elements of irritated 
national sensibility and difficult decisions of law and 
fact, which lead to international violence. The good 
sense of the disputants, assisted by the machinery and 
authority of Geneva and some effective mediation by 
Mr. Eden, have provided an admirable illustration of 
the value of the League system when there is a genuine 
desire to make the system work. 

* * * * 

Mr. McKenna’s Optimism 

Mr. McKenna, in the annual survey of banking and 
finance which he delivered on Tuesday as Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, gave good reasons for thinking that 
the present recovery, or “ boom,” will continue. He 
did not think the possibilities of a labour shortage, of 
excessive Stock Exchange speculation or an adverse 
balance of payments serious enough to check it; the 
only possibility he would consider serious would be a 
fall in the exchange value of the £, which is unlikely 
owing to the immense gold reserves of the Bank of 
England and the exchange control. <A rise in interest 
rates would certainly be a serious check to recovery, 
and is the usual result of trade expansion ; Mr. McKenna 
thinks it improbable, both because the banks have a wide 
margin of resources for increased advances and because, 
on the basis of last year’s experience, he does not antici- 
pate a large increase in demand for such advances. If 
excessive speculation did develop, Mr. McKenna hoped 
it would be checked, not by an increase in interest rates, 
but by concerted action by the banks to restrict credit 
advanced for that purpose. The Chairman of the 
Midland Bank has undoubtedly grounds for his optimism ; 
he did not, however, examine the possible effect on a 
bright future of a large Government loan—£150 million 
has been frequently possible figure 
—for rearmament. The intention of the Chancellor to 
float such a Joan has been both affirmed and denied. 
Jt is hard to see how he can get through without it, 


mentioned as a 


——=—_— 


The Problem of Danzig 

The decision reached by the League of Nations Council 
regarding Danzig, consisting as it does of the appoint. 
ment of a new High Commissioner, whose main business 
it will be to hold the balance even between Germans ang 
Poles in the Free City, and intervene as little as possible 
in the differences of the Germans, is the best that could 
be hoped for in the circumstances. It is, moreover, in 
full accord with the intentions of the framers of the 
clauses regarding Danzig in the Treaty of Versailles, 
Danzig under that treaty was made a Free City —as fee 
in most of its internal affairs as Berlin—and the League 
was introduced solely as arbiter between Germans and 
Poles. So long as Polish rights were respected the 
Germans, who formed and still form over 90 per cent, 
of the population, could) govern themselves as. they 
would. But a Constitution framed to safeguard a Polish 
minority can be invoked to safeguard a German minority, 
though the existence of a German minority was in the 
first instance never conceived of. The League, which has 
no administrative ydle at Danzig as it had in the Saar. 
has been placed by events in an impossible position, and 
all it can do is to make the best of the worst task it has 
ever had to discharge. Danzig will always bring 
criticism, never credit. 

a x x * 

The Raw Materials Enquiry 

The appointment. by the League of Nations Council 
of a committee to discuss the. question of equal access 
to raw materials ought to be an event of the first import- 
ance. Whether it will be depends partly on the com- 
mittee’s own activities, and partly on the attitude 
adopted towards it by countries which have complained 
most of their need of raw materials and the difficulty of 
acquiring them. Foremost among these, of course, are 
Germany and Italy. It was in their interests mainly 
that Sir Samuel Hoare referred, in his speech at the 
League Assembly of 1935, to Great Britain’s willingness 
to have the whole question investigated, and it was 
with the same end in view that Mr. Eden revived his 
predecessor’s proposal Jast September. Unfortunately 
neither Germany nor Italy has so far chosen to be repre: 
sented, though Japan, more wisely, has. It does not 
appear that the possibility of subsequent German and 
Italian participation is ruled out, but if such countries 
when the League takes up their grievances and goe 
half-way to meet them, prefer to make no response 
international co-operation becomes impossible, and fo 
reasons that are all too obvious. 

* k * * 

Mr. Runciman in America 

The fact that Mr. Walter Runciman, who is. visiting 
the United States, postponed his departure from Washing: 
ton by a day, suggests that his conversations with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull concerning 2 
possible Anglo-American trade agreement have already 
advanced far enough to justify considerable optimism. 
In a statement on Tuesday, Mr. Cordell Hull went so fat 
as to say that Mr. Runciman and Mr. Roosevelt hac 
already reached agreement in principle on the basis of é 
reciprocal trade treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States. This is all, and rather more, than coul 
he hoped for from Mr. Runciman’s “ social visit ” to the 
White House. Though the conversations were said t 
have avoided questions of detail, which must be left t 
experts, they were reported to have covered such ques: 
tions as the manufacture of armaments, raw materials, 
neutrality legislation, and the Ottawa Agreement. It is 
clear that Mr. Runciman must have shown some interest 
in the question of American supplies to Great Britain 
in time of war. That the talks should have proceeded 
so far and so fast is a proof of the desire on both sides t9 
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reach agreement ; one reason no doubt is that without 
a freer movement of goods the tripartite monetary agree- 
ment of last autumn may be unworkable. The most- 
favoured-nation clause was apparently not discussed ; 
Mr. Cordell Hull has already shown that he will not insist 
on its application in all circumstances, but the British 
Government cannot continue for ever to insist on the 
clause when it seems to suit us and evade it (by dealing 
in quotas instead of tariffs) when that serves our particular 


interests better. 
* * 


The Dockyard Dismissals 


Nothing Sir Samuel Hoare or Mr. Baldwin said in the 
debate on the dockyard dismissals on Tuesday will dispel 
the uneasiness the action of the Admiralty has created. 
It is something that the Cabinet was kept apprised of 
developments throughout, and that the authorities, 
having dismissed the men on the common “ services-no- 
longer-required ” grounds, issued no statement on the 
matter till five days later, when publicity given to the 
affair on the men’s side compelled that. But once 
attention was drawn to the matter the right of the men 
to know what the charge against them was, and to make 
whatever defence they had, could not in justice be 
denied them. The First Lord’s statement that a tribunal 
of civil servants whose names he is not prepared to give 
considered the charges proved carries the matter no 
further. Parliament has a compelling duty to see justice 
done to Government employees. and this is a case where 
the verdict of someone independent of the Government 
and its officials is called for. Sir Francis Acland quoted 
with approval the suggestion of The Spectator that the 
evidence should be put before someone like Lord Sankey 
or Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord in the late Labour 
Government, and added on his own account the name 
of Lord Ullswater. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Government could not take this course. It may well be 
that the Government was justified in the dismissals, but 
the public has nothing but its own assurance of that 
and the Government, as emplover, is an interested party. 
In the dockvards and everywhere else it ought to show 
itself a model employer. 

** 3 4s 


Emigration Difficulties 

Mr. Malcolm MaeDonald’s announcement that the 
question of emigration is to be discussed at the forth- 
coming Lraperial Conference is more satisfactory than 
anything the Dominions Secretary was able to say in the 
two days’ debate on the Empire Settlement Bill. The 
fact that the Government is reducing the grant for 
assisted settlement from a maximum of £3.000,000 to a 
maxinuim of £1,500,000 is depressing, but Mr. Mac- 
Donald gave assurances that if there should be good 
grounds for exceeding the lower figure he would not 
hesitate tu introduce supplementary legislation, and_ it 
is a pertinent fact that in the vears 1926 27-28, when 
the higher limit was effective. the expenditure never 
reached more than £1,200.000, There is unfortunately 
little Sign of any keen desire on the part of the Dominions 
for British immigrants. which is not surprising in view 
of the fall in the prices of primary products and the 
Increase in labour-saving machinery, but in Australia 
and other Dominions there is clearly scope for the develop- 
ment of secondary industries, and, all things considered, 
it is worth beth our while and Australia’s to encourage 


Immigrants qualified in that field even at the cost of 


some possible diminution of our own export trade. 
It is of capital importance that the Dominions should 
he peopled predominantly by citizens of Anglo-Saxon 
stock, und te achieve that on any adequate scale emigra- 
tion trom this country is essential. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The Govern- 
ment’s decision to drop its project of an aircraft 
factory near Maidenhead was universally welcome. 
That a Ministry which is now devoting special attention 
to the needs of the special areas, and which is considering 
ways of diverting new industries there, should propose 
still further to swell the inflated industrial district around 
London had surprised and alarmed even its most 
loyal supporters. Feeling against the project was almost 
as strong among Conservatives as in Liberal and Labour 
circles and was vigorously expressed at a meeting of 
Government back-benchers upstairs. The incident, now 
happily over, shows two things. Firstly, that every 
Government is still amenable to the pressure of public 
opinion expressed through members of Parliament, 
even where the vital issue of national security is involved. 
Second, that apart from rearmament and foreign affairs, 
the foremost question of the day, in the opinion of the 
rank and file of all parties, is the fate of the distressed 
areas. 

# aE * * 

A similar clash between the principles of National 
security and the rights of public opinion to control 
public policy developed on Tuesday night when the 
Opposition brought up the case of five employees dismissed 
from the dockyards. I have never heard a higher level 
of debate sustained in this Parliament. Mr. Greenweod, 
who opened for the Opposition, often has an unfortunate 
tendency to spoil a good case by an extravagant over- 
indulgence in superlatives. But this time he showed a 
real appreciation of the occasion and, speaking with 
unwonted restraint and a strict adherence to the issues 
involved, was the more effective in consequence. — Sir 
Samuel Hoare, when he replied for the Government, 
spoke deliberately and with a meticulous choice of words 
that seemed to bear out his contention that the whole 
matter was one to be handled with extreme caution. 
He could hardly have made a better defence and he left 
the House impressed, but very far from convinced. 

* xe * * 

It appeared from the debate as well as from Sir Samuel's 
refusal to answer questions put to him by Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Captain Ernest Evans that the Committee 
of Civil Servants to whom the cases of the dismissed 
men were referred had sat rather in the manner of justice 
They appear 
to have had no opportunity to examine the witnesses 


herself, blindfolded. to review their case. 


and secret service agents who could have given them the 
necessary information, but to have been confined to the 
task of looking at written documents and asking no 
questions. Everyone can appreciate the dilemma which 
must arise in extreme cases where swift and arbitrary 
action may save human lives and also ensure national 
safety. but the treatment of these men. dismissed unheard, 
certainly scems hard to reconcile with the canons of 
natural justice. It is a pity that the Government 
could not see its way to accepting Sir Francis Acland’s 
suggestion that the case might be reviewed by some 
independent person. 
a * 3 * 

On the Opposition side the best speech of the evening 
was made by Sir Stafford Cripps. In view of the trial 
to which this honourable and learned member seems 
likely to be subjected at no distant date by the executive 
of his own party on a charge of subversive activities, 
there was a decided piquancy in his plea for fairness to 
the men. It also became clear. since Sir Stafford spoke 
on a level far above that of most of his colleagues, why 
there is considerable reluctance. on the part of M.P.'s 
at any rate, to proceed to disciplinary extremes against 
the ablest debater in their ranks. 
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GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE cagerly awaited speech of the French Prime 
Minister on French foreign policy at Lyons on 
Sunday contained, rather surprisingly. no reference to 
Spain, but it went to the heart of the international 
situation in its discussion of the problem of Franco- 
German relations. It is worth noting that M. Blum’s 
insistence on the Franco-German problem is in itself 
a divergence from Germany’s view of the European 
situation. Herr Hitler has repeatedly insisted that 
for him at least there are no political differences 
between Franec and Germany; for him the funda- 
mental problem is to unite the Western Powers in 
the fight against Bolshevism. It is hardly necessary 
to say that M. Blum’s view has more relevance to 
the facts Herr Hitler's ; that it accords 
better British foreign policy. Indeed, M. 
Blum’s speech might well be regarded as a parallel 


than or 


with 


assertion by France of the policy set out by Mr. 
Eden in the House Commons last week. The 
correspondence between the two declarations is so 
clear that it can hardly be accidental: it may even 
be taken as a sign, at length, of that concerted 
foreign policy, determined if not aggressive, which 
every democrat in Europe has awaited from France 
and Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored that M. Blum 
presented a statement rather than a solution of the 
Franco-German problem. He said that France. 
like Britain, wished to arrive at an cconomic scttle- 
ment which would satisfy Germany’s demands for 
markets. materials, and financial 
He postulated a settlement negotiated on a_ basis 


e 
Ol 


raw assistance. 


of absolute equality between Germany and_ other 
Powers: and he had too great a regard for national 


dignity and sensibility to haggle with Germany for 
political concessions in return for economic assist- 
ance. Yet—and here he to conditions which 
Mr. Eden also has emphasised—France could not 
consider making economic arrangements which would 
materially assist and strengthen Germany, without 
some assurance that they will not be used merely 


came 


to increase her capacity for war. 

This is the crux. It is a statement of fact rather than 
policy ; for no French Government could stand for a 
moment if it merely assisted Germany to rearm and 
complete her predominantly military Four Year Plan. 
In this statement M. Blum recurred to the 
problem of French security which has already wrecked 
innumerable plans for pacifving Europe; for till 
France's security is assured, she will never surrender 


also 


any weapon which gives her even a temporary advan- 
tage over possible enemies. Yet for once a French 
Prime Minister stated the difficulty in a form which 
does not make a solution impossible; for once a 
French Prime Minister did not insist that the political 
settled before other 


M. Blum, like Mr. Eden, 


question of sccurity must be 


negotiations are possible. 


stipulates only that if steps are taken by England and 
France to give economic assistance to Germany, and 


restore her commercial prosperity, they shall be taken 
at the samc time as steps towards a pacification of 
Europe and especially towards a system of general 


security and armaments limitation. 


M. Blum wisely recognises that to ask Germany 
to restrict or reduce her rearmament programme js “ 
ask her, as things are, to face once again the spectre 
of unemployment and idle industry; therefore hp 
recognises, and is willing, that, if there is to be limita. 
tion, her industry must be given other opportunities 
for expansion, for turning swords into ploughsharys. 
It would be wise of Herr Hitler to realise that this 
is probably as far as anv French Prime Ministe 
can «go m= offering Germany the assistance she 
demands; he will not get as much from anyone 
less anxious than M. Blum to restore international 
trade and international exchanges. Yet, irresistibk 
as M. Blum’s argument must seem to any democrat, 
it would be foolish to ignore the gulf which divides 
M. Blum’s offer from Germany’s demands. 

Herr Hitler starts from the premise that Fran 
has nothing to fear from Germany, and_ therefor 
need not hesitate to into bilateral and in- 
dependent economic negotiations with her; the 
demands Germany would put forward would include 
a loan from Franee, a Franeo-German trade agree- 


enter 


ment to inerease Germany’s trade surplus, an exchang 
agreement, and possibly openings in colonial markets. 
This, as M. Blum cleverly explained in his speech, 
is what is meant by Germany’s proposals for * direct 
conversations * the countries. It is 
precisely what France cannot coneede, and what 
cannot be legitimately asked of her; for without 
a political settlement, involving inter alia Germany's 


between two 


return to Geneva, Germany’s economic and colonial 
claims cannot be satisfied. To German 
this form, this country could give no support :~ to 
the same claims, in the form put forward by M. 
Blum, this country would give support and even 
encouragement; in this form, indeed, they are the 
basis for co-operation between France and Great 
Britain in their efforts to achieve a European settlement. 


claims. ‘in 


Their co-operation has grown more marked in 
recent weeks. It is a proof of how far M. Blum, 
in difficult circumstances, has won the 
of the British Government. The German and Italian 
replies to the British Note on ‘volunteers ” ar 
some evidence at least that Great Britain and France 
have not been wholly unsuccessful. It is 
natural that the replies should be subjected to 
close scrutiny. They come after long delay, after 
consultation between Germany and Italy, and after 
acts which do not inspire confidence in the sincerity 
of the two Governments. There are reports ol 
further landings of Italian troops in Spain. Yet the 
replies, taken at their face-value, are better than 
could have been expected. The two Governments 
are prepared, on a fixed date, provided other Govern- 
ments do the same, to forbid the enlistment ol 
volunteers for Spain, and to accept a system ol 
international control. The face-value of the notes can 
be tested if the Non-Intervention Committee, which 
has prepared schemes of international contro]. now 
acts, as it must, with energy and decision, and fixes an 
early date for putting one of them into effect ; if that 
is done, and the replies are sincere, non-intervention 
may yet become a reality. It can hardly be doubted 


confidence 
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that the replies are largely the effect of the greater des 
termination lately shown by France and Great Britain. 
Their determination must be maintained, for the 
on which they are agreed is a just one. It 


policy | 
be hoped that Germany may recognise its 


is to 


THE BISHOPS 


HE precise import of the decisions taken by the 
Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 

on divorcee last week needs to be clarified, in view 
of the impressions which some of the daily paper 
headlines on the subject might create. The Bishops 
have committed themselves to no condonation of 
adultery; they have made no pronouncement on 
the re-marriage of divorced persons; all they have 
done is to lay down the conditions under which 
persons divorced and re-married may, if they desire 
it, be admitted On that single 
and narrow, though far from secondary, question 


to Communion. 
opinion was unevenly divided. Two Bishops, of 
Ely and St. Albans, plainly supported by the dictates 
of formal logic, contended that, while the teaching 
of the Church regarding marriage remains what it 
unquestionably is, those who deliberately flout that 
teaching cannot reasonably ask for admission to the 
privileges which membership of the Church confers. 
That, it may be observed, applies — still on the basis 
of strict logic——to the innocent and guilty party to 
a divorce-suit alike, though those terms have little 
meaning in cases where divorce is granted (as it will 
be if Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Bill becomes law) on other 
grounds than adultery. The whole of the rest of the 
Bishops of the Southern Province, moved at once 
by Christian charity and by what the Bishop of 
Winchester called a of the realities of the 
situation, held that there were cases in which persons 
who had married again after a previous union had 
been might under a_carefully-guarded 
procedure be allowed to partake of the Church’s 
most saered rite. 


sense 
dissolved 


Judged numerically the decision has a_ limited 
importance. Less than five thousand divorce decrees 
were pronounced in Great Britain in 1934 (the last 
year for which figures are available), and of the 
parties concerned in them few of those against whom 
the decree was pronounced would be likely to present 
for Communion. What of moment 
is that the Bishops after full deliberation (for they had 
before them the considered view of a joint committee 
of the Convocations of the two Provinces on the 
subject) should have decided that in certain circum- 
stances a guilty as well as an innocent party to a 
divoree-suit might be admitted to Communion, and 
should have agreed on a procedure whereby the 
responsibility for a decision in individual cases should 
be lifted from the shoulders of the incumbent and laid 
ultimately on the Bishop of the diocese. The con- 
currence of the other Houses of the two Convocations 
is necessary before the Bishops’ resolution becomes 
effective, but the proceedings at York left little 
doubt that it will be forthcoming. That the resolu- 
tion represents a departure from the existing, or at 
any rate the recognised, practice of the Church is not 
to be denied, and the Bishop of Ely is justified in 


themselves is 
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justice. to herself as well as to Spain; and that 
Herr Hitler, in his speech to the Reichstag on 
Saturday, will express that recognition. The word 
now rests with him, for the democracies have spoken 
as clearly and generously as he could hope. 


AND DIVORCE 


insisting that whether his brethren have decided well 
or ill, it should be understood beyond all misunder- 
standing what the relation of their decision is to the 
hitherto accepted doctrine of the Church of England. 
But there are few carnest laymen who will not feel 
that where the choice is between a rigorous legalism 
on the one hand and an understanding sympathy 
on the other the Bishops have taken the way of Christ 
in preferring the latter. 


But the resolution of Convocation opens up large 
questions. Marriage is for the State a civil contract, 
for the Church a sacrament, and the Church, as a 
spiritual society differing in essentials from any ordin- 
ary human has standards to maintain 
completely independent of provisions which the 
State may formulate for the ordering of relations 
Parliament may define the basis 
of a civil marriage, and determine the conditions on 
But that confers on citizens 


association, 


hetween its citizens. 


which it may be dissolved. 
who have complied with the State’s procedure no title 
to claim participation in a rite to which the Chureh 
admits those alone who accept its principles and 
conform to its practice. So far in this country no 
wide gulf has separated the standards of Church and 
of State in regard to marriage, and while the humane 
provisions of the divoree Bill now before the House 
of Commons may seem to the sterner Anglo-Catholic 
unduly lax, they do not, as a whole, offend the general 
conscience of the Church. The provision that no 
divorcee shall be granted within five vears of marriage 
is a Wholesome discouragement of lightly and irrespon- 
sibly contracted unions, and the facilities granted 
for the dissolution of marriages which circumstances 
over which one partner has no control have made a 
mockery for that partner, are for the most part calcu- 
lated to bring deserved relicf from a fate which no 
human enactment should impose on anyone. It 
Mr. Herbert’s Bill becomes an Act it will leave the 
Church’s stipulations regarding the admission of 
divorced persons to its rites unaffected, and the 
Bishops’ decision of last week suggests that any new 
problems the Act may create for the Church will be 
approached in a spirit both of charity and of 
wisdom. 


That having been said, let it be added with every 
emphasis possible that the Church can do no greater 
service to the nation today than by upholding unfal- 
teringly the ideal of Christian marriage. The Chureh’s 
own view of what that entails is not in question. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1930 reaflirmed the definition 
which the Lambeth Conference of 1920 had framed 
‘a lifelong and indissoluble union, for better for 
worse, of one man with one woman, to the exclusion 
of all others on cither side.” That standard may 
The flesh is weak and the 


lf, 


often seem oppressive. 


temptation to palliate transgression = strong. 
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indeed, indulgence be the highest rule of life, the falsely invoking the name of progress, would degra 
Church and all its standards are palpably meaning- marriage to the level of a transient union contract 
less. But a nation conscious of the value of self- on impulse and dissolved at will. Even Russia, havin 
discipline, even if it involves, as all self-discipline made experience of that, is moving back to relationsh 
must, some measure of self-denial, and convinced by morestable. In holding inflexibly to its Standards an 
the experience of centuries that the true basis of the — refusing to confuse the better with the worse, while» 
fabric of the State is not the individual but the family, | the same time giving full consideration to cases of n 
with its traditions of mutual support and sacrifice, dividual difficulty and hardship, the Church is Justify. : 
will be slow to yield to the demands of those who, — ingitselfto citizens without its borders as well as withiy I’ 
culty 
A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK vl 
imag 
gee a lively discussion at luncheon one day this week group along with Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals. °° . 
on the motives that may have prompted the aston- and since the Protestant clement had always been th & Part 
ishing series of confessions in the Moscow trial I picked up more largely represented his appeal was primarily 4 —)  ¥¢*" 
by chance in the evening a volume of a hundred years Anglo-Catholic Modernists. From that attitude th im tl 
ago containing a comparison between legal procedure Dean of St. Paul’s has never wavered, and I shall be my¢) _— 
in England and in Bavaria at that time. The con- surprised if his and the other resignations mean that }y A 
spicuous feature of the latter was the remarkable preval- has acknowledged defeat. The Modern Churchme, & = mad 
ence of confessions of guilt. In this country pleas of Union has always been a live and virile body, but jf the | 
not guilty immensely predominate. In Bavaria, accord- influence in the Church must remain limited till it achiev, [of tl 
ing to the well-known jurist Anselm von Feuerbach, the comprehensiveness for which its late President und 
there was hardly an accused person—regardless of sex standing. nece 
or rank or character—-who was not convieted on his me wi 4 * the 
own confession. Why? The answer to that question I am very glad to see that the League of Natioys tam 
may have some bearing on what is happening at Moscow. Council is to take up the question of the status of foreigy mili 
Feuerbach gives five reasons: (1) In about one case journalists in Geneva, for the Swiss Government il tue 
in a thpusand. remorse based on real guilt. (2) Much unfortunately taken to acting in such a way that protec: han 
the commonest —the prisoner's inability to resist a rigorous — tion against it is urgently needed. Time was when two to « 
cross-examination. (3) Desire to end suspense (often voices were there, one was of the sea, one of the moun cont 
after weeks of solitary confinement) anyhow. (4) Lack — tains, each a mighty voice. What is more, “ they wer not! 
of spirit. (5) Hope of securing some mitigation of thy chosen voices, Liberty.” There is nothing mighty = 
punishment by giving the judge what he is so anxious about the voice of the mountains nowadays if ay—  °P 
to obtain. Of these, number two seems, on the face of it, question of offending Fascism is involved ; it become 
most likely to be applicable to Messrs. Radek and then an all but inaudible twitter. Consequently when ay Ter 
Sokolnikoff and their friends. But even that leaves a anti-Fascist journalist named Signor 4 Prato, ‘a member oth 
vast amount unexplained. of the staff of the Journal des Nations, which is published = 
* * * * at Geneva, incurred disapproval abroad on the ground of the 
These Moscow trials make it a little embarrassing to unsigned articles which he was supposed to have writtes, ey 
be receiving hospitality from a Russian diplomat, for it the Swiss Government revoked his permission to live is \ 
is impossible to suppress secret speculations whether Switzerland, and he has to leave the country. Foreigi i 
your host will have been tried and shot by this time next journalists at Geneva have rightly protested against thi am 
year. Take M. Sokolnikoff. Nothing could exceed the decision by every means in their power, and it is some- Un 
quiet correctness of his luncheon-parties at the Embassy — thing to have interested the League Council in the matte. tha 
in Kensington Park Gardens. I often sat by him eating For if liberty of speech and writing are to be denied under Co 
caviare and declining vodka, and thought how much the very shadow of the Palais des Nations, their chane F the 
more agreeable he was than a great many other diplomats of survival anywhere is small. ] 
I could name. Or M. Rakovsky, also Ambassador (or ” ” ° ° - me 
was it Minister in those days?) in London. He so far is As in private duty bound, and in the name of my ow 
only under suspicion, but an insurance company would generation of Cambridge men, I must note with sorrow ho’ 
demand a substantial premium for an official under the death at Honolulu of the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross. dif 
suspicion in Russia today. Him, like Kameneff, executed In the first decade of the century, when the Presbyteriaw cel 
after the last trial five months ago, I remember at the had “the Jag-rag” at St. Columba’s Church, and thi tor 
Trade Delegation offices in Bond Street, and before that Congregationalists Dr. Selbic, later of Mansfield, a F 19 
at Mr. Lloyd George’s famous Genoa Conference in 1922, Emmanuel, Cambridge Free Churchmen could count 0 on 
when Rakovsky’s voluble addresses to the journalists of hearing as good a sermon every Sunday as any colleg fig 
all nations put the Russians well in the forefront in the Chapel or Cambridge Church could offer. Johnston Ross rel 
international propaganda competition. Most people who after a two-years’ charge at Bryn Mawr in Pennsylvania Wi 
knew Sokolnikoff here will feel very genuine sympathy forsook the pulpit for the lecture-room and held Professor: 
with him in his present plight. ships at Montreal and the Union Theological Seminary, p 
* * New York. Bad health drove him in the end to Honolulu, 
The resignation of the Dean of St. Paul’s from the Where he died last week. He called his house there, likt st 
; ‘ : : . é : saeie ‘ th 
Presidency of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, and of his house at Cambridge, Iona—strange linking of th . 
men like Canon Sheppard and the Master of the Temple misty island with the sunlit. : 
and Dr. Norman Sykes from other positions in the Union ° “ * * v 
has not been officially explained. But there is little Noted in Passing fr 
doubt where the trouble lies. A glance at the address “ My position in the House was further improved by‘ m 
Dr. Matthews gave when he accepted the Presidency — speech {in 1866] in which I insisted on the duty of paying la 
clearly revealed his idea of the Union’s functions. He off the National Dcot before our coal supplies am in 
has always wanted to see it as a comprehensive body exhausted.” Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. b 


“it would be disastrous if Modernists were simply a third JANUS. 
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LONDON UNDER SOCIALISM—I 


By The Right Hon. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P. 


[ Mr. 
THE 


Morrison is, of course, leader of the Labour majority in the London County Couneil. 
Spectator will publish next week a further article on this subject by Alderman W. H. 


Webbe, Leader of the Municipal Reform Party in the L.C.C.| 


N discussing the issues of the forthcoming election 
for the London County Council, I am in this diffi- 
culty; I know what the general line of the Labour Party 
will be, but I do not know, and I find it difficult to 
imagine, what the general line of the Municipal Reform 
or Conservative Party is or can be. The London Labour 
Party will fight on what it believes to be the finest three 
vears’ record for constructive work of any municipality 
in the world, together with the development and exten- 
sion of that policy during the three years, 1937-40. 

A somewhat childish and unscrupulous effort is being 
made to spread the idea that the Labour majority on 
the London County Council has impeded the functioning 
of the armed forces of the Crown. This is untrue. To 
understand the general line of the Labour Party it is 
necessary to discriminate between questions affecting 
the armed forces of the Crown proper and efforts to 
tamper with the children and young people for purposes of 
militarist and obscured Conservative propaganda. — It is 
true we have refused to put rifles and bayonets into the 
hands of boys of 14-18 years of age. We shall continue 
todo so. So far as the armed forces of the Crown are 
concerned, the Labour Party on the Council has done 
nothing to impede their lawful functioning. We have 
maintained, and even somewhat extended, the facilities 
open to the staff of the Council to join the Territorial 
Army if they so wish. Indeed, the County of London 
Territorial Army Association in a letter dated November 
5th, 19386, informed the Council officially that they had 
received particulars of what the Council was doing, that 
the report was * well received, and that the assurances of 
vour Council gave much satisfaction.” 

We have taken all proper action with regard to air-raid 
precautions. There is some sort of imaginary grievance 
amongst our opponents as to a display by an Anti-Aircraft 
Unit of the T.A., but that is easily exploded when I say 
that the display was speedily accommodated by the 
Council on Clapham Common under better conditions 
than could have been afforded at Battersea Park. 

Let me now briefly summarise the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Labour majority since March, 1984. 

We have evolved a bigger and better organisation for 
housing and slum clearance, concentrating on the more 
dificult task of clearing the insanitary areas in the 
central London districts and providing accommodation 
for poorer people than has hitherto been done. In 
1933 the late M.R. majority demolished 372 slum houses 
and rehoused 2,967 people from slum areas, whereas our 
figures for 1936 were 2,142 demolitions and 20,390 people 
rehoused, Our programme is to go forward vigorously 
with the job until every London slum has gone. 

In Education we have evolved a balanced Three Years’ 
Programme of advance in the character of school buildings, 
stafling, nursery classes and schools, and better care for 
the physical fitness of the children. Our Manifesto 
proposes playing-field accommodation which will ulti- 
mately be adequate for every London school child over 10. 
We have finally eliminated the old Poor Law tradition 
from the hospitals, improved the equipment and the 
medical and nursing stafling; reduced nurses’ hours of 
labour to a maximum of 54 per week, and we are steadily 
improving the old buildings, having also decided to 


build an entirely new hospital. One of the reasons for 


this is that L.C.C. hospitals are now more popular than 
ever. 

We have added to London’s open spaces and we have 
achieved remarkable success with the Green Belt round 


London. For this alone we deserve the thanks of all 
lovers of open spaces and fresh air. We hope to 
complete the scheme during the next three years. 


London’s parks have been much improved by the Labour 
majority. 

Public Assistance administration under the Municipal 
Reformers was a by-word. It was harsh, inhuman, and 
completely devoid of a real understanding of the problem. 
In 1934 we did not ask the poor to vote for us in order 
that they should get more relief, and I hope we never 
shall. We asked London to vote for us in order to relieve 
itself of this collective disgrace. London did. We have 
adjusted the standard of relief, eliminated the worst 
features of the means test, and we are engaged upon 
terminating as soon as possible the old general mixed 
workhouse and providing appropriate provision for each 
class of inmate. We have lifted Public Assistance out of 
bumbledom and given it the status of a modern municipal 
service. All the time, however, we have kept in mind 
the proper interests of the ratepayers who must provide 
the money. 

Highways improvements were badly neglected under 
the old régime. We brought to an end the ten years’ 
vacillation over Waterloo Bridge which public 
funds £100,000. We are building a new and worthy 
structure and we ask London to support us in demanding 
that the Government shall pay the customary grant 


cost 


towards the work. Many other improvements are in 
hand. Two other bridges are being reconstructed : 
Chelsea and Wandsworth. Vauxhall Cross, perhaps 


London’s worst traflic centre, is being put right. Docks 
bridges are being constructed in the Port of London. 
We have secured Parliamentary approval for — the 
Western exits scheme and we are completing the work 
on the Western and Eastern Avenues, We shall consult 
with the Ministry of Transport on the question of a 
North to South route and we propose to improve the 


northern approaches to Lambeth Bridge by-passing 
Victoria. We also intend to build another tunnel 


under the Thames in East London. 

The Fire Brigade has been economically reorganised, 
as has also the ambulance service. Every department 
of the Council’s administration has been tightened up, 
made more eflicient and made to feel increasingly that 
the Council exists to Staff reorgan:sation has 
been among our major achievements and, of course, 
the staff has had to be increased, otherwise the beneficial 
work upon which we have been engaged could not have 
be built without staff. 


serve. 


been done. Houses cannot 


These worthy developments have, of 
money, but the truth is t'iat the L.C.C. rate when we 
came into power was illegitimately and artificially low. 


course, cost 


That we have exercised wise financial control is indicated 
by the fact that only recentiy The Times City Editor 
declared L.C.C. finances to be in a flourishing condition. 

If our opponents take the view that the increased 
expenditure of the Council has been wrong, they thereby 
take the responsibility of saying that none of these great 
developments should have taken place. They thereby 
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declare themselves to be opponents of the Green Belt, 
of slum clearance, of better schools and hospitals and of 
humane treatment of the poor of London. I should 
respect them the more if they were to have the courage 
to say so. 

I know that the kindly citizens of London—including 
readers of The Spectator—would not agree with them. 

In this election, therefore, I make a broad appeal 
beyond the customary limitations of party politics. I 


THE ARMY’S CHALLENGE IN JAPAN 





ask all who believe that we have done a good job of 
work to let us finish the job. There are MANY reader 
of The Spectator who would not vote Labour at a Parlia. 
mentary election but who, I believe, may be disposed 
to vote for us at this L.C.C. election. It is to those in 
particular that I appeal to help us to complete the no}j, 
task upon which we have been engaged for the beautifying 
and upliftment of the capital of the British Commo. 
wealth of Nations, 






By A. MORGAN YOUNG 


OLITICAL forms in Japan often resemble those of 
England, but there is seldom any resemblance in 
political motives. So when we hear that the Hirota 
Government has resigned and that General Ugaki has 
been commanded to form a new one, we have to look for 
causes and intentions other than those which would 
accompany such a change elsewhere, Fundamentally, 
of course, there is deep discontent among members of 
the Diet at the Legislative hody being put in the back- 
ground while a ‘ national’? Government rules. Since 
1932 there have been representatives in the Lower House, 
but nothing even remotely resembling party government ; 
there were agitations from time to time, mainly among 
the members themselves, for the resumption of the party 
system? but it was made known that the army was not yet 
prepared to permit it. 

Then came the wholesale murders of February 26th, 
1536. One of the victims, Mr. ‘Takahashi, the Minister 
of Finance, had, very shortly before he was assassinated, 
declared that the army’s demands were bringing the 
country nearer every moment to financial disaster, and 
that nobody dared say what he thought of the army. 
Still less, after the murders, dared critics speak their mind. 
General Count Terauchi, the Minister for War, insisted 
on every member of the Cabinet having his approval 
before he could take oflice. and even after he had given 
this approval, he more than once spoke very sharply 
about the failure of the Government which he had allowed 
to exist only on condition that it should pass important 
reforms, to perform his will. 

So long as he lived, Mr. Takahashi had refused to 
increase the taxes, insisting that. if the Defence services 
wanted so much, they must borrow it; and at the same 
time he warned the country that hitherto these feats 
of budget-balancing had been performed by the banks, 
which had taken up huge issues of low-interest bonds, 
which they would presently have to put on the market ; 
and then, he asked, what will happen ? His successor, 
Dr. Baba, submitted to the demand for higher taxation, 
and naturally came in for a great deal of criticism; but, 
perhaps for tactical purposes, the Diet concentrated most 
of its attack on diplomacy. Strangely enough, in Japan, 
a successful diplomatic arrangement generally evokes 
the loudest assumed that the other 
country must have over-reached the Japanese negotiators, 
When efforts fail, however, some satisfaction is expressed, 


criticism); it) ds 


because the failure denotes that the Japanese negotiators 
would not sacrifice the honour of their country. It is 
also a strange fact that though the Dict is constitutionally 
impotent, a suflicicntiy loud chorus of dissent will often 
bring about a involved —an 
incaleulable factor. 


resignation, “ Face is 

The Government can always dissolve a refractory Diet, 
and, by taking the proper steps. can ensure the election 
it is 
obvious that when there is a movement in progress for 
keeping the Diet impotent, clections are best avoided ; 


of a majority who will vote for its measures. But 





for the newly-clected Dict will always want to display 
its power. Besides, there are manifold reasons why 
Mr. Hirota should be ready to hand over to someyody 
else, so his Cabinet probably made no great effort 4 
cling to office. 


The fact of a Gencral being chosen for Premier mig 
be taken to indicate the final triumph of the Army. 
which. ever since the Manchurian explosion on Septen- 
ber 18th, 1931, has been increasing its power. By 
Japanese politics are full of paradoxes. It might haye 
heen sup} osed that when the army fell into some disre pute 
in February last, it would lose power and prestige : but, 
in order to restore discipline,” it assumed greater power 
than ever, and raised itself to an almost despotic position, 
There will be an inclination to see in the clevation of 
General Ugaki to the Premiership the setting of the seal 
on military despotism. Actually people may breathe 
more freely. General Ugaki has a prestige in the army 
second to none, For a good many years it has been 
believed that he was determined to be Premier when a 
suitable occasion arose. It is true, when he was Gevernor- 
General of Korea he told reporters that he had no such 
ambition, but would lay his bones in Korea, But the 
fact that two previous Governors-General had become 
Premier was regarded as creating a powerful precedent. 
(It is true, there was also the brief and scandalous gover- 
norship of General Yamanashi, which ended i prison 
instead, but that was merely a misfortune.) Wher, 
therefore, General Ugaki, instead of laying his benes in 
Korea, resigned oflice and returned to Tokyo, it was 
generally believed that he had his eye on the premiership. 
The paradox of a feeling of relief following the advent 
of a military premier is explained by the fact that, when 
there is an eminent soldier in power, the army cannot be 
half so obstreperous as it is when the country is governed 
by a civilian who may be presumed to lack understanding 
of military needs; and a military premier is able to be 
more liberal than a civilian. 


The use of the word * liberal ~ may, perhaps, Jead to 
some misunderstanding. In Japan the exercise of a 
certain amount of reasonableness and commion sense is 
called liberalism. Ugaki was Minister for War in. that 
brief period when Japan seemed to be in process of 
becoming really democratic. He agreed to a reduction 
of the army, but not to a reduction of its cost. The 
money saved in personnel, he insisted, must be expended 
on mechanisation. If liberalism is relative, then Ugaki 
is liberal compared with a ‘Tanaka or an Araki. But 
some high military authorities, after February 26th 
last, declared that there must be no more liberalism in 
Japan, and this seemed to mean nothing more then that 
there must be no attempt to criticise the army or to 
restrain its expenditure, and that the civil must be 


subordinate to the military power. No doubt, there are 


lire-brands who think that General Ugaki showed weak- 
ness when he reduced the army ; but none of these whe 
have followed have dared to restore the lost Divisions; 
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and his’ prestige is undamaged even if his popularity is 
lessened.” Where Takahashi strove in vain to curb 
expenditure hy reason and argument, Ugaki may do it 
by personal authority. He will not flaunt any such 
programme, but we may expect him to be a restraining 
force. 

Bevond that it is hardly sate to speculate, much less to 
prophesy’ The affair of February 26th showed that high 
military rank and conspicuous public service are not 
always « guarantee of respect and inviolability. More- 
“the ereation of yet another * national >» Government 
puts back the clock a little further, making the resumption 
of constitutional government harder than ever. Happily 
the idea that freedom of speech is sacred in the Diet still 
persists, in spite of the attempts made to curtail it, and 
members exist who have the courage to speak their 


over. 





minds. It is impossible, however. in times like this, to 
expect Japan to make any advance towards liberalism. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting political phenomena 
in Japan is the influence that the European era of dictator- 
ships has had. Nobody is so scornful as the army men 
of a copying of foreign modes; but they have been 
immensely influenced by the developments in Italy and 
Germany. They rejoice in the decline of the popular 
legislatures of the West. and move, in consequence, 
towards a sort of Fascism. 


As for the possible liberalism of General Ugaki, it must 


‘ be remembered that while he reduced the Japanese army 


he approved of the increase of the Korean garrison on 
the ground that it made troop movements possible without 
a fleet of transports. the movement of which caused 
excitement abroad. 


RIPENESS IS ALL 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


NE ought, [ suppose. to apologise for so well-worn 
a title, but there is virtue in old platitudes. The 
test of ail higher education is whether it allows the best 
minds to ripen. Of course. they must continue to ripen 
throughout lite, but they should have attained a certain 
ripeness belore they begin to practise upon the lives of 
their fellow men. Universities exist chiefly for those whose 
profession it will be thus to practise, University educa- 
tion is techuically useful for other professions, but such 
training is not its main function. The state of a man’s 
soul will not much affect his technical skill as a working 
engineer. But in the “ humanistic” professions — it 
matters peoloundly, In the teacher or the civil servant 
or the works manager or the trade union organiser, 
ripeness nukes all the difference, not only to personal 
character, but also to professional efficiency. 

Does higher education in our country provide this 
opportunity ? Surely the answer is * no.” and the reason 
for the answer is mainly economic. If education is to 
ripen the student, it must in a very real sense be leisurely. 
The time spent in it must be reasonably elastic; the 
student must be able to prolong it without too much 
sactilice ; he must be able to “stay up” for another 
year. And, more important even than this, the course 
of education, long or short. must be steady rather than 
hectic. Tf must be run at the pace of a marathon, not 
split up mto a succession of hundred-yard heats. But. 
in these days, few students, even of the social class 
Which sends its sons to non-State-aided schools, can 
This 


sense of cconomic pressure has been increased by the 


afford to postpone the earning of a livelihood. 


growth of professional superannuation schemes. The 
future teacher of modern languages, for instance, who 
spends a year abroad after he has won his university 
degree and his teaching diploma, sacrifices, not merely 
a year’s salary, but one-fortieth of his eventual annual 
At the same time, the pressure of examinations 
tends constantly to increase; and—this is the climax 
of topsy-turvydom—it increases with age. The modern 
passion for freedom in education is concentrated on the 
kindergarten and the junior school ; as the student grows 
older he grows steadily less free. Just at the sixth-form 
stage, when education ought to be offering more and 
more opportunities for leisurely thought, the modern 
language student, again, finds himself tied to the set 
books of the Higher Certificate examination. 


pension, 


All this is a very old story ; but something can be done 
about it. The economic pressure can be, in some degree, 
mitigated by a fair division of labour between the Treasury 
and the focal authoritics. Let local authorities provide 
the scholarships necessary to send the student to the 


university and keep him there for three years; let the 
Treasury concentrate its funds on post-graduate scholar- 
ships and other supplementary assistance. 

Let us take one profession as an example: the pro- 
fession of teacher in English secondary schools (1 do not 
speak of Scotland). In no profession is ripeness more 
essential; in none (forgive my impertinence) is it more 
difficult to attain. The elementary school teacher 
knows where he is: even in face of * Hadow ” reorgan- 
isation his task is fairly clear. and his training for that 
task gives him a certain sureness of touch, a sense of 
skill. The secondary school teacher's task, on the other 
hand, is far less well defined; it is essentially more 
* academic ~ ; what he supremely needs is, not 
technical skill. but focus. and that he has no time to 
acquire. 

The root mistake is that he is labelled for his profession 
long before he leaves school. True, the Board of Educa- 
tion prescribes no fixed qualifications for him, but in 
practice he goes to the university as a “ four-year 
student.” subsidised by the Board on the distinct under- 
standing that he is going to be a teacher. When the 
four vears are over, the subsidy stops; unless he has 
private means, he must begin his teaching at once, 
Nine years ago nearly all the universities had become 
actively dissatisfied with this system, A scheme had 
taken shape for converting these Government subsidies 
into block grants, to be spent by each university, at its 
finding and developing good material 
Amid other preoccupations, 
but the principle is 
Given minimum 
local 


discretion, in 
for the teaching profession. 
this scheme has been forgotten ; 
sound, and is of far wider application. 
scholarships for undergraduates, provided by 
authorities or private endowment, or by the Board of 
Education in its State Scholarship scheme (and all these 
scholarships are now fixed at minimum rates in relation 
to parents’ means, without the slightest elasticity to 
meet the needs of the exceptional student), all Central 
Government grants should be placed in the hands of the 
universities, to be administered by them for the * ripen- 
ing’ of students under their care. Such * ripening ” 
may require special assistance to undergraduates, or 
an additional post-graduate year at the university, or 
a period of other study or practical training. A cast- 
iron scholarship system, reinforced by a means test, 
administered by departments, local or 
central, will never produce scholars. 

It is equally true that a cast-iron superannuation 
system, which will not allow a trained teacher to enter 
it until he has actually begun to teach in a grant-aided 
school, is a powerful deterrent to the best teachers who 


Government 
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wish to increase their efficiency by further study or 
experience. 

At recent educational conferences a number of refer- 
ences were made to a falling off in the supply of first- 
rate teachers. Special reference was made to an alleged 
lack of teachers competent to give religious instruction. 
In face of these complaints let us remember that it has 
been the fixed policy of successive governments in this 


a 








country to confine the supply of teachers to certain 
rigid ‘‘ scholarship’ channels. It is not too Much 
to say tat every effort has been made to warn off from 
the schools anyone who finds. his teaching Vocation 
after he has begun his university career, or who has not 
been specially subsidised by the State from the momey 
he left school. -Not by. such officialism can ANy gener. 
ation be trained to “ see life steadily and see it whole.” 


AMERICA TODAY: Il. THE MAKING OF A STATE 


By M. J. BONN 


| Dr. Bonn’s third and last article, on “Isolation and Responsibility,” will appear neat week] 


HE American constitution dates from the days when 

power was considered evil and man’s main duty 

was to protect himself and his fellow-citizens against the 

wickedness of governments. It is the ideal constitution 
for une république fainéante. 

Since the advent to power of democracy, the devil no 
longer lurks behind governments. They are run_ by 
Santa Claus, who is in the habit of presenting a slice of 
the income of one class to other politically more deserving 
citizen-voters. The assertion that the American Govern- 
ment has never inferfered in this process of distribution 
of income is a myth. It has been the author of a system 
of protection, the object of which was to better the 
income of privileged classes and to isolate the American 
price-level and the American standard of living from the 
rest off the world. It endeavoured to make silver- 
mining profitable in the interest of numerically small 
groups, and confiseated millions of slave property by a 
stroke of the pen. And in the “ noble experiment ” of 
prohibition it forced a kind of negative planning on an 
unwilling nation. In fact no civilised government has 
ever been more meddlesome or more violent in its inter- 
vention than the Government of the United States, 
though most of its planning was “ planless planning,” 
the result of log-rolling and lobbying rather than of 
research, and most of it was negative. The nation wis 
so keen on the exploitation of Nature’s marvellous 
resources that it frequently had to be checked, when mis- 
takes due to the absence of moderation had to be corrected. 


‘ 


Even for these restricted purposes the several American 
Governments originally lacked the proper mechanism. 
The Jacksonian doctrine that a citizen elected by his 
fellow-citizens is equal to any government task, has a 
sound basis in the handiness of Americans, which has 


made them a nation of marvellously efficient super- 
dilettanti. Anybody attending an old-fashioned New 


England town meeting cannot help being impressed by this 
“democracy in being.” But the “ horse and buggy days,” 
for which this sort of administration sufficed, are gone. 
Americans have long since been aware of the need for a 
widening of State activities and for providing a mechan- 
ism to carry them out. Civil Service reform, the “* Wis- 
consin Idea,” and the noisy Progressivism of Theodore 
Roosevelt were milestones on the road to “ Making a 
State.” Just 25 years ago a slender novel, Philip 
Dru, Administrator, appeared anonymously. Its sub- 
title was “A Story of Tomorrow, 1920-35.” It was 
dedicated to the ‘“‘ unhappy many who have lived and 
died lacking opportunity because in the starting the world- 
wide social structure was wrongly begun.” It is the 
story of a young American officer, who drifted into 
politics, orgasised the successful: defence of the people 
against what we now would call Fascist capitalism and 
became dictator. During his seven years’ rule he made a 
strong American State, which enforced justice, dominated 
the Member States, curbed the privileges of the rich, 
uplifted the poor and cleansed the economic system, 
which remained capitalist, from plutocracy and corrup- - 





tion. Having done his work, he voluntarily vanished 
from the scene. The author of the little book wa 


Colonel Edward M. House, the inspirer of Presidey 
Wilson and a close friend of President Roosevelt, 


For the making of a strong American State Hous 
looked to a political and military upheaval. President 
Roosevelt got his chance in the great depression, He 
knew that the collapse of agriculture was the chief cau 
of the world’s crisis. And though he lent his ear tem. 
porarily to the money-wizards, who offered him age-old 
crude nostrums, adorned this time by trappings kindly 
provided by English monetary policy, he did not rely on 
them and tackled the structure, as well as the functions, 
of agrarian life. For the rural democracy in the United 
States was by no means safely established ; the feudalism 
of the South had survived in primitive forms of tenant- 
ship and a new kind of capitalist feudalism was rising in 
the West. Drought and floods threatened it as well as 
debts ; but the scarcity they caused resulted in higher 
prices, which crop-reduction might have failed to produce, 
Federal agencies fought Nature as well as markets. 

Labour was becoming a definite group in the American 
social structure ; it was no longer a mere transitory stage 
through which the average employee passed, on his way 
to property. Security had to be sought in trade 
unionism and in insurance. The smug self-satisfaction 
which had branded the dole as “* Un-American” had given 
way to despair when private charity, municipalities and 
States could no longer cope with mass unemployment. 
The Federal Government stepped in and shouldered the 
responsibility ; it checked the dissolution of society and 
planned its reorganisation. Relief and public works on 
a gigantic scale were undertaken, for manual workers and 
white-collar employees, for migrants and farmers ; youth 


was enrolled in the Citizens Conservation Corps. The 
executive took the initiative everywhere. It made the 
plans, provided the cash, subsidised the States; for 


some time they almost fell to the level of provinces to 
which a central authority delegates tasks and _ allots 
means. The Federal executive controlled industry under 
N.R.A., agrieulture under A.A.A., it fed the starving 
and built roads and dams, it saved homes and repaired 
houses. It financed banks and railways through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It became tem- 
porarily the centre of the nation’s life. It provided for 
social security by large scale Old Age and Unemployment 
Insurance Schemes, and for personal security by lending 
its strength for the suppression of crime. No civilised 
community ever experienced such a sudden widening 
of Government action. The American executive genius 
rose to stupendous heights when the Federal executive, 
with the help of State governments and municipalities. 
improvised a giant system for taking care of the millions 
of victims of the depression. 

It had to forge its instruments whilst it was using them. 
For it had no adequate highly trained staff on whose 
planning and executive capacity it could rely. Few 
departments had more than a skeleton service outside 
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———— 
their central offices. 
judgement frequently offset the value of their really good 
services, and whose childish vanity made them advertise 
mild reforms as revolutionary discoveries—they could have 
safely copied them from European models—had to take 
over the functions of a General staff. And the new agencies 
had to be manned with outsiders, many of whom were 
recruited for personal. fitness, though there was some 
political jobbing. Key positions were filled by younger 
business men, whom even their most viruient Republican 
opponents have never accused of graft. Never before 
were so many silly things done in such a marvellous way. 
The New Deal frequently became the New Gamble, for 
unknown and unknowable risks had to be run. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court have undone a 
wood deal; some Government activities will cease. 
But since the Federal Government is financing the States, 
it will maintain its elevated position; and Government 
agencies, Federal as well as State agencies, will not 


TOM PAINE’S 


By R. C. 
* HATS in a name?” ‘Chomas Huxley, the 
believer in doubt, rejoiced that he was christened 
after the doubting apostle. But Paine for posterity is 
never Thomas; he is ‘ Tom ”—the bluff, confident, 
loud-voiced fellow. For though he attacked orthodoxy 
both in politics and religion, he attacked them not as 
a doubter, but as one transparently convinced that he 
knew and was right. Intellectually you may criticise 
his cheap assurance. But morally it was a foree; it 
had the quality of a faith that moves mountains. 
Born just two hundred years ago, on January 29th, 
1737. he receives today some bicentenary tributes.* 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s biography is well calculated to 
widen public interest in him, It throws no new light 
of research; and perhaps little has remained to be 
thrown since Moncure Conway’s great Life of him, -which 
appeared forty-five years ago, But it is well constructed 
and pleasantly written; and if in places it repeats 
Conway's surmises too much as though they were bedrock 
facts, its air of confidence is in harmony with its subject. 
Mr. Chapman Cohen’s large four-pennyworth is a remark- 
able effort of propaganda. Personally I have always 
thought The Age of Reason the least permanently inter- 
esting of Paine’s works; for the old-fashioned Bible- 
smashing technique, which it practises, and the old- 
fashioned Deist position, which it exhibits, are alike far 
removed from the educated thought of the world today. 
Paine had certainly a most vigorous mind. And he 
was almost entirely self-taught. He read a great deal, 
but it is doubtful whether reading determined his con- 
victions. Rather, he picked them up from his environ- 
ment as he went along. Till middle life he was content 
not merely to be the British Government’s paid servant, 
but to do for it what was then widely regarded among 
all classes as the dirtiest kind of Government work— 
that of an excise officer. Nor did he leave that occupa- 
tion beeause he repented of it, but because he was twice (the 
second time at 37) dismissed. So, too, on the religious 
side, At 30 he attempted to take orders in the Church 
of England, and only did not, because the Church would 
not have him. 


{t was because he emigrated to America just when 
he did—i.e., when the thirteen colonies stood on the 





*Tom Paine: A Biography. By Hesketh Pearson. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 9s.) The Age of Reason, By Tom Paine, with 
¢titieal introduction and life by Chapman Cohen. (The Pioneer 
Press, 4d.) 


The Brain Trusters. whose want of 


relinquish their hold on economics. If business men are 
wise, control will be negative by way of checks; if they, 
are foolish it will become positive, and some of their 
functions will be taken over. As the widening of the 
sphere of the State cannot work without a strong Gov- 
ernment mechanism, the President has presented a plan 
which will make his executive actions more effective. 
It raises some grave problems of overlapping of powers 
with the Cabinet and even with Congress. Constitutional 
issues may have to be faced, far-reaching amendments 
may have to be passed. But whatever the outcome, a 
new American State is being made, which will function 
efficiently and will enable America to cope with the 
problems of the future. The United States is quickly 
gaining on the European nations, who until now have 
been far in advance of her. She is developing a sense of 
social responsibility at home and showing signs of a 
similar development in regard of political responsibility 
abroad. ‘ 


BICENTENARY 


K. ENSOR 


very brink of the War of Independence—that his ideas 
developed as they did. Put him amid a current of human 
beings running one way, and his sanguine temperament 
‘aused him to run with, but rather faster than, the 
current, and by so doing to quicken its pace. Coming 
from an England where half a dozen careers had failed 
him and he had nothing to thank Government for but 
dismissals, it was natural that he should not only espouse 
the colonists’ grievances. but speedily show himself 
more anti-English than they. His success in this réle 
was so great, that he kept looking out for similar réles 
for the rest of his active life. 


The pamphlet which ended his obscurity and pushed 
him on to the world stage—Common Sense (1776)—was 
published a few days before his thirty-ninth birthday. 
It sold 120,000 copies in less than three months. Appearing 
at a time when, in spite of the War, most leading 
Americans disclaimed the wish for actual separation from 
England, it beat the separatist big drum so loudly as to 
silence their scruples. Thenceforth things moved swiftly 
to the Declaration of Independence. It is difficult to 
measure exactly how much Paine had contributed 
either to the force of the movement or the shaping of 
the Declaration. But it was a big contribution both 
ways. Big, too, beyond question, was the effect of 
the series of war-time pamphlets, The Crisis, by which 
he sustained amid reverses and dissensions the often- 
drooping spirits of the colonists and their armies. In 
such a struggle the pen, while not perhaps * mightier ” 
than the sword, is at least equally indispensable. And 
no pen had more fighting efficiency than Paine’s. If 
the comparative neglect, with which the Americans 
afterwards treated him, might seem to throw doubt on 
this, one must remember that in administration and 
politics he had made himself difficult to employ. He 
showed, indeed, even there qualities of insight and 
energy ; but his capacity for indiscretions was too great. 

The second phase of his public life was his stay in 
England during the years 1787-1792, ‘when he wrote 
the Rights of Man in answer to Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Revolution. The third covered his participation 
in that revolution as a member of the Convention, his 
courageous protest against Louis XVI’s execution, his 
arrest with Anacharsis Cloots, and his imprisonment for a 
year in constant danger of the guillotine. The fourth 
is his life under Napoleon, when he made his public 
attack on his former chief, Washington, and appeared 
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as the zealous advocate of a Napoleonic invasion of 
England. The fifth was the closing period of seven years 
in America, ending with his death in 1809. The charges 
of immorality and drunkenness brought against him 
at the last were probably much exaggerated ; but it is 
plain that his fourth and fifth phases showed marked 
decline. Probably he never got over the effects of his 
vear in prison. 

As a thinker he seems (as Leslie Stephen said) chiefly 
interesting, because he is the only Englishman of the 
time who could match the French revolutionists, not 
only in their clear-cut conception of the Rights of Man, but 
also in the clear-cut phrasing with which they expounded 
it. You cannot call him original in the sense in which 
Rousseau or Bentham were original. His mind moved 
lightly and hastily, and its merely intellectual quality 
shallow. Yet you cannot just call it a shallow 
mind—not simply because, for all its looseness and 
naiveté, it flashed often into insight or foresight ; but 
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because its ideas developed the depth and weight 
seriously-held_ convictions. In his own way (not . 
very unlike Cobbett’s way) Paine was a singularly good 
writer, There are no subtleties or iridescences jp hi 
style, and rarely anything that can be called beau, 
But for downright forcible English with a homely ape 
to the reader in the strect it has seldom been SUPpPassei 
And here the style is the man. From his extreme 
humble beginnings as a staymaker in Norfolk he wey 
very far in the world, yet never forgot or lost toy 
with plain ordinary people, such as those from which hy 
sprang. He had plain people’s faults; he was, as \p, 
Pearson admits, “assertive and dogmatic, impetuoy 
and unimaginative.” ‘ Praise went to his head, and hp 
developed a strong sense of his own importance.” By 
his nature was honest and simple; his freedom fron & 
mercenary motives was exceptional. And _ he has sonp 
genuine claims to Abou Ben Adhem’s rank—* one who 
loved his fellow-men.” 


IN EUROPE 


By GEOFFREY PINNOCK 


NYONE who happened to be at Whipsnade one 
day in December, when the winter's first snow 
whitened southern England, would have noticed strange 
behaviour in the wolf enclosure. The young animals. 
born in captivity, took no notice of the sudden arrival of 
winter. They continued to loll about in the frosty 
sunshine and jump and tussle with cach other like 
puppies. But the demeanour of the older wolves changed 
dramatically. They never left the sereen of the tall 
pine trees that form the background of the enclosure. 
There, moving like grey shadows among the boles, they 
maintained a ceaseless, stealthy loping to and fro, Old 
atavistic were at work within them.  Field- 
glasses revealed the fierce sullenness of their eyes and 
the bared white fangs. They were wolves aware of the 
winter. the wolf's own season. wolves. the 


forees 


nearness of 
oldest and most merciless enemy of man and his flocks. 

When I reached home that night there was a news 
item in an evening paper that made the gesture of the 
Whipsnade wolves peculiarly prophetic. In the north 
of Norway, it stated, twenty-two reindeer of a Lapp 
herd had been torn to pieces by a marauding wolf-pack. 
Winter had begun in earnest. and for wolves to be on 
the raid so carly in the season, even for that northern 
region, spoke of a grim time ahead. Wolves, actually, 
are on the increase all over Europe. There is a reason 
for it. During the four years when the bulk ef 
Continental manhood was engaged in mutual destruction, 
and in the feverish unsettlement of the post-War years, 
people had no time to attend to the wolf-enemy. In 
the vast forests of Russia, Poland and Rumania, in the 
gullies of the Carpathians and the Urals and the wilder- 
nesses of Norway and Finland, the wolves increased 


fast. Sinee then they have mated, bred season after 
season, to sweep out each winter upon the haunts 
of man. 

Along a two-thousand-miles front from Scandinavia 


to the Black Sea the peasant communities of ten nations 
are today preparing to face another winter’s menace 
from packs that are larger and fiercer than have been 
known for half a century, and which in recent years 
have taken alarming toll of human life and farm stock. 
In this country we hear little of wolves, but constant 
news items in the Continental papers give a vivid picture 
of the seriousness of the wolf-menace. Last February 
a party of fourteen gipsies were annihilated to a man by 
wolves while on their way from the Jugoslavian village 
of Dobo}j to the townlet of Krnia. In the same region, 


a year earlier, Marinko Simitch, an elderly shepherd, 


was horribly mutilated by a wolf that broke into ji 
thatched hut as he lay asleep. A few days after Christmas, 
1932. a Polish frontier-post near Krementz was surrounded 
by wolves. The animals, frenzied with cold and hunge, 
were only driven off after gendarmes had made a sortie F 
with rifles and hand grenades. Even so one gendarme was 
killed and another badly lacerated. In February of this 
year a young man was attacked and killed by wolves 
half a mile out of the village of Anina, in Hungary; © 
and statistics compiled in the U.S.S.R. show that during 
a single winter wolves may account for 40,000 horses and 
50.000 head of cattle in the European territories of the 
Soviet Union alone. 


But the most horrible, perhaps, of all recent wolf 
tragedies occurred two years ago near a village on the 
eastern edge of Czechoslovakia. Eight small children 
were set upon by wolves while on their way home from 
school. Seven of them were torn to pieces. The eighth 
child, a little girl of seven, reached the hamlet wher 
she lived half crazed. When armed peasants raced to 
the scene of the carnage the wolves had vanished. But 
the snow-covered road was a sickening sight. These 
are the conditions against which the humble folk are 
pitted in the isolated areas of the great plains of central 
Europe. in the forest regions of Poland and the Ukraine, 
and in the lonely little Scandinavian settlements beyond 
the Arctic circle. 

Not long ago I was present at a local Wolf Conference 
ina Polish village. The delegates assembled in Stepan 
Vlasik’s whitewashed cottage at the end of the rutted, 
untidy street. There were sixteen of them, big fellows 
with rakishly tilted sheepskin kalpaks on their heads. 
They clumped over the threshold in their heavy knee 
boots, greeted Stepan’s pretty wife, Anikja, with gallant 
bows, crossed themselves before the house ikon and 
sat down. Stepan at once plunged into the business 
of the mecting. This year’s wolf-patrol was to be 
increased to twenty members if possible. Was everyone’ 
firearm in order? Recognised members of wolf-patrols 
could now obtain a chit from the mayor’s office at Lutz 
for obtaining a certain amount of ammunition at 4 
reduced rate. ... 

Later, over glasses of vodka at the kawiarnia, Stepat 
became reminiscent of previous winter activities. ‘* That 
big one that got Rulski’s pony! That was a wolf, eh? 
Na zdrowie!” There were only six men in Stepan’ 
patrol that night. Rulski’s disembowelled pony lay F 
stark and horrible in the snow where it had been tom 
down the evening before. The patrol was set in a wide 
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fan formation, covering the rim of the woods from which 
the wolves would break if they returned to their kill. 
For an hour Stepan and his men waited in the icy blue- 
hours nearly three hours. 
Not a movement. 


two 
No smoking. 


white dusk 
No talking. 


Suddenly the 
and rustle of the approaching pack. 
of the wolves became visible against the dark wall of the 


night silence was broken by the padding 
The vague forms 


firs as they surged out into the open. They came 
poiselessly onward, without a howl or a whimper. The 


rasp of their breath and the soft padding of their feet 


on the snow were the only sounds, Closer closer 
until their repulsive, acrid, wild) smell struck 
foully and obscenely. There was some disgusting 


quality of carnage and brutality about that odour. 
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The wolves were less than twenty yards off when 
they checked, scenting the patrol, and started to veer. 
But they were too late. Stepan Viasik shouted an 
order, the patrol fired. One volley The 
wolves bunched into a tangled, snarling, yelping mass, 


two. 


howling with a cadence that held almost a human note. 
The patrol fired again. A big grey savage leaped forward 
defiantly, and fell limp in the snow among five other 
It was the biggest wolf ever killed in the district, 
and weighed ninety-two pounds. 

Wolf Winter 
when thought of beside a comfortable English fireside. 
But for those scattered little communities who live away 
in the wolf-zone of Europe, it can be something fearful 
and literal and terrifying. 


bodies. 


a picturesque, rather thrilling phrase 


MISS BOURBON-HAPSBURG 


3y WILLIAM PLOMER 


“TTS apt to be a bit smutty,” she said, “ but T think 
| we'll have coffee out on the baleony. Such a 
beautiful day, it seems wicked to be indoors.” 

So to put an end to such wickedness she and_ her 
nephew went out on to the baleony. It’s a nice balcony 
with nice plants and tolerably comfortable chairs, and 
it was certainly a beautiful day. sefore the nephew 
sat down he went to the looked 
and down the street, which is one of the quietest in 
Kensington, 


detached from one another and surrounded by shrubby 


balustrade and up 


The houses are large mid-Victorian villas, 
gardens. Having always been occupied by people with 
money they have not been suffered to decay, and look 
as if they might stand for ever, basking in the sun or 
They have that air of secrecy 
Through a lighted 


Jooming in winter fog. 
suitable to homes that 
window a passer-by may catch sight of a table laid for 


are castles. 


dinner; a silent car with a silent chauffeur waits outside 
this gate or that; the milkman and the postman, the 
month and the year come and go; crocuses push up, 
leaves flutter down, church bells in an adjacent square 
are heard on Sunday mornings, and what goes on behind 
these heavy facades one might almost never know and 
never cuess, 

But life, like murder, out. A 
nephew, for instance, were taking coffee publicly on the 


will woman and her 


haleeny. And they were not the only people tempted out 
by this carly summer’s day, for they noticed somebody 
coming out on to the baleony of the house opposite 
hem. A rather remarkable somebody, in fact. A woman, 
not very tall, dressed in mauve, and rather uncertain 
in her movements, as if no longer young, she was wearing 
a wide-brimmed hat of floppy straw, untrimmed, but 
tied on to her head with a broad black ribbon in such a 
way that it looked like the sort of hat a woman might 
have gone motoring in when motoring was still a novelty. 
The ribbon ended in a big bow under her chin. And 
she was smoking a big cigar. 

“Ah,” said the aunt, ‘‘ she’s come out. I did want 
her. Our most distinguished neighbour. 
She always wears that hat in fine weather.” 

* Who is she ? ” 

“Well, if you want to know, she’s a Miss Bourbon- 
Hapsbure.”’ ; 

* Ha, ha,” said the nephew. ‘“ Very funny.” 

“IT knew you wouldn't believe me, but it’s her name 
hevertheless.”’ 

“Oh, I see,’ he said.‘ Eecentric Elderly Recluse 
Found Dead. Little is known of Miss Smith, formerly 
of Bournemouth. Said to be the daughter of a prominent 
Army officer, she was believed to be wealthy, and claiming 
royal descent, changed her name some years age by 


you to see 


deed-poll to Bourbon-Hapsburg. The postman, failing 


to gct any reply, informed the police 


“Oh, very clever,” said the aunt. “ But you're 
quite on the wrong track. You see, she’s the real 
thing.” 

he Impossible Tie 

“But why? If you found a Romanov keeping a 


beauty-parlour in New York you’d be no more surprised 
than I was the other day when I heard of a Hohenzollern 
who keeps So why should you 


bees in Nicaragua. 


boggle at a Bourbon-Hapsburg in Kensington ? ” 

** It’s the combination of the two names 

** What could be more natural, considering how mixed 
the And not morganatic or 
wrong-side-of-the-blanket or anything. She not 
be out of the top drawer as far as precedence goes, but 
she’s pukka—the daughter of a minor Hapsburg who 
married an obscure Bourbon collateral. Did you know 
that there are some quiet Bourbons in Italy who branched 


two families are ? she’s 


may 


off about three centuries ago ? 
* TI certainly did not,” said the nephew, gazing across 
the road with heightened curiosity. 


Miss Bourbon-Hapsburg, like themselves. was taking 
coffee. The sun beat down on her hat, her hat cast 
a deep shadow over her face, and she Was apparently 


offering a lump of sugar to a white dog on her lap. 
‘** And is she now busy,” he asked, “ learning nothing 
and forgetting nothing ? ” 


‘IT don’t know what she remembers,” said his aunt, 
“but I know one thing she has learnt. However, 
I'll come to that presently. First of all Tll go and 


get the glasses. But you'll have to go indoors of course 
to look at her. I should hate her to think 
It would be so un-English.” 


she Was 
being spied on. 

While she was getting the glasses her nephew watched 
Miss Bourbon-Hapsburg sipping her coffee and putting 
at her cigar. When back he went indoors 
and took up his position at a window, taking care that 
he could not be seen. He carefully focussed the glasses, 
and his line of vision travelled over some baroque archi- 


she came 


tectural detail until it caught the straw hat, which 
seemed as near as if he could touch it. The dress seemed 
more uncompromisingly mauve. Unconsciously, but 


most obligingly, the lady suddenly tilted her head back 
to take a puff at her cigar. He saw her big nose and 
her grenadier moustache, caught the scintillation of a 
diamong ring on a long, narrow hand, saw her pull at 
the cigar, take it out of her mouth again, and then, 
making a sort of spout of her pendulous lower lip, blow 
She had the 


benign air of one who enjoys an excellent cigar and is 


out a slow jet of dove-coloured smoke. 
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at peace with the world. He put the glasses down, 
and went out to rejoin his aunt on the balcony. 

“What an apparition,” he remarked. ‘She looks 
perfectly contented.” 

“1 believe she is,” said his aunt, “and Tl tell you 
why. She’s had her share of Hapsburg luck, and you 
know what that means. Her grandfather bled to death 
as the result of a mosquito-bite. One of her great-aunts 
was assassinated, A maternal uncle had trouble with 
his glands and grew to a height of eight feet. Her sister 
eloped with a footman and was drowned on her honey- 
moon, but they brought her round by artificial respiration, 
unfortunately too late, for the footman, who was tempera- 
mental, had already cut his throat, believing her to be 
dead. Her mother went mad. And her father—oh, I 
forget what happened to her father, but I know it was 
something perfectly frightful. What with all that, and 
then the War, and going through two revolutions, and 
the boom, and the slump, this good creature felt she had 
had enough. So what did she do? She had always 
been an Anglophile, so she settled in England, and quickly 
turned into something like an Anglomaniac. Could she 
possibly have chosen a more English street to live in 
than this? And she has a little place in the country, 
where she takes, I’m told, the keenest interest in her 
garden. She likes weeding very much. Kneeling on a 
little mat in all weathers, wearing an old raincoat and 
filthy gardening gloves, she won't let a single weed escape 
her. She also breeds Sealyhams: that’s one of them 
sitting ow her knee. She's joined the Church of England 
and the Times Book Club, and has taken up archery, 
bridge, needlework and croquet. She’s got extremely 
bad taste in furniture, pictures, music, and all that sort 
of thing, and has a very few, very stupid and very well- 
bred friends. Except in one or two ways, like her cigar- 
smoking, she’s now much more English than the English, 
but her idea of us is what we mostly were thirty years 
ago, when she first knew us. She likes to quote Kipling 
—it sounds rather funny with her foreign accent—and 
she subscribes to the Navy League, the Primrose League, 
the Anti-Socialist Union, and things like that. 

Oh, you may laugh, I know all you young men call 
yourselves Communists nowadays, but that’s not what 
she believes in. What she believes in is a nation of shop- 
keepers, keeping a straight bat, the old school tie, and 
the sacredness of the family. She believes in going 
to church, weeding the garden, taking the dogs for a 
walk, and doing good without ostentation. When she 
was a girl and was called on to a balcony to bow to the 
crowd she never knew that somebody mightn’t chuck a 
homb at her. But now nobody calls her on to the 
balcony, she stays off it or goes on to it as she pleases, 
and there’s nobody to bow to—unless it be the milkman, 
who'd never throw anything at her but a cheerful good- 
morning. So don’t you dare to laugh at her! Has it 
occurred to you that perhaps she appreciates this country 
better than we do ourselves ? One can’t say that she’s 
‘Jearnt nothing and forgotten nothing,’ for she’s learnt 
how to enjoy a quict life. and even if her England only 
exists in her own imagination—even if she can bear the 
climate and turn a blind eye to the squalor and_ put 
up with all the cant and boredom and stupidity and the 
things that make us angry or disheartened—well, don’t 
you think that, considering her origins, she has at any 
rate been wise ?” 

‘TI don't said the nephew, watching the 
person in question finishing her coffee. “ Unless it’s 
wise to exchange one world of fantasy for another.” 

As he spoke he saw Miss Bourbon-Hapsburg open her 
hag, take out her handkerchief, wipe her Bourbon nose 
and Hapsburg Jip, and with what, given the facts, seemed 
rather a regal gesture, throw the stump of her cigar 
into the garden, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 

* TALK too much,” said my pleasant neighbour a 

luncheon, “* No, really I do,” he said, waving aside 
our protests; “far too much, And what's more [y 
not always discreet.” Though we very properly ignored 
the last point, our protests were genuine. He had jot 
talked too much, because he had not forgotten to listep, 
Certainly he was voluble; but when we said something 
ourselves he did not wait until we had finished and » 
on where he was before: he took it up, looked at it 
from the other side, and sent it flying gaily back across 
the table. 

At what point does the fluent talker, however brilliant, 
begin to be a tiresome egotist ? Let him beware if he 
‘atch himself not listening to others, but thinking of 
the remark he intends to make, the story he proposes to 
tell, as soon as the present speaker has finished. That 
is the danger point, for it is the death of real conversa. 
tion. Here, as elsewhere, we must learn to respect the 
red lights. It is time enough to start fussing about with 
gear and clutch when they change to yellow. Of course 
there are people who blandly interrupt, sailing cheerfully 
across red lights as though they were green; but they 
are beyond hope. They should have their licences 
suspended. 


— 


One of the things that convinees us, who never heard 
him, that the late Sir Walter Raleigh was indeed an 
incomparable talker, is his distrust of “ good things” 
that sound well out of their context. “ 1 think,” he 
wrote, “when you remember things said, it means that 
the talk had lumps in it and did not go with a rush, 
The very few times in my life that I have calmly and 
purposefully said ‘a good thing,’ I have always felt 
like an undertaker bringing in the body. Then there is 
a great deal of praise of the dead, and much discomfort.” 
Perhaps this is going too far: “ good things ” need 
not always be bad things. Everything depends on the 
atmosphere: if they come in, as it were, on the crest 
of the wave, if the speaker gives birth to his fancy ina 
burst of exuberance which seems to invite the whole 
table to share the credit for its procreation, then there 
is no discomfort, 

It cannot be denied that excellent things are some- 
times said by people of a very different temper, thos¢ 
who “talk only when they have something to say,” 
who would rather die than utter folly for talking’s sake. 
But I hate such niggardly spirits; they are not, in the 
school-master’s phrase, pulling their weight in the boat. 
Nor is it so difficult to acquire a reputation for wit and 
judgement, if one leaves the heat of the battle to others, 
interposing only when a favourable opening offers. One 
thing however I do envy them: their lack of a social 
conscience in the matter of silences. They can sit 
serenely through the most appalling conversational gaps 
as though they were at a theatre, waiting for the curtain 
to go up. Every second the silence in the room grows 
more oppressive, and still they are unruffled. Meanwhile 
I, for no reason whatsoever, am feeling more and more 
responsible for the whole ghastly business; until at 
last the atmosphere seems to condense and hover like 
a pall above my head. I can bear the tension no 
longer; I open my mouth; in a strained voice I say 
something, heaven knows how inane, how catastrophically 
flat. It echoes round the room like a remark repeated 
for the third time in a hotel lounge to one’s deaf aunt. 
Nevertheless the horror is averted ;_ the congealed waters 
begin to trickle again; the party is saved, And are 
they grateful for my heroic plunge? Indeed they are 
not. No sooner is the door closed behind me than they 
sniff. “He talks too much,” they say. 
they say anything at all, 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 


SCANDINAVIA AND FREER TRADE 


By T. G. BARMAN 


Tur acceptance by Hr. Sandler, the Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, of Mr. Eden's invitation to visit London 
next March as the guest of the British Government is good 
news indeed. Since the Swedish Social Democratic Party 
took office in the autumn of 1932 Hr. Sandler’s reputation 
as Foreign Minister has steadily grown: a winning per- 
sonality, a quick and courageous intelligence, and diplomatic 
cifts of the first order have won him a place among the front 
rank of European statesmen. He has, indeed, become one 
of the great moral forces at Geneva. He first met Mr. Eden 
at one of the meetings of the League; their acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship ; and in 1934 Mr. Eden, then 
Lord Privy Seal, accepted Hr. Sandler's invitation to visit 
Stockholm. Hr. Sandler is now returning the visit. 

Yet it is widely hoped in Sweden that Hr. Sandler will do 
more than pay a courtesy visit to the British Foreign Office, 
and there is a general desire that he should try to get the 
support of the British Government for a_ well-organised 
attack upon existing trade barriers. Sinee Dr. Colijn, the 
Prime Minister of Holland, launched his now famous appeal 
for closer economic co-operation between the democratic 
States, the feeling has grown throughout Scandinavia and the 
Low Countries that the time has come to strike a blow for 
freer trade. The first moves have already been made: 
Hr. Hansson, the Prime Minister of Sweden, in a_ public 
reply to Dr. Colijn said that his appeal * had not fallen on 
deaf ears,” and that all Swedes would ‘* welcome any pro- 
posal for strengthening economic contacts between Sweden, 
the other Seandinavian States, Holland, Belgium and Swit- 
zrland.” Shortly after, Dr. Colijn suggested that an early 
meeting should be called of the States-members of the Oslo 
Convention—Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. To this Hr. Hansson, Hr. Stauning, 
the Danish Prime Minister, and Professor Koht, the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, returned favourable replies. 

The ground was thus well prepared for the visit, which had 
long since been arranged, of the Dutch Ministers of Com- 
merce and Agriculture to Norway and Sweden. This visit, 
which ended on January 24, has carried matters a stage 
farther: detailed discussions have taken place on the possi- 
bility of increasing trade between Norway and Holland, 
and Sweden and Holland, and it is expected that some, at 
least, of the Dutch quotas will soon be suppressed. The 
door has been opened to a revival of the Oslo Convention, 
and to some inerease in the volume of trade between its 
members. 

But the Oslo Convention is not enough. Even if the 
countries concerned could establish a preferential low-tariff 
area—and the British Government make this impossible by 
insisting upon their full rights under the most-favoured- 
nation clause—the total volume of trade between them could 
not easily be increased much above its present level. Even 
in the best case the trade of one member of the Oslo group 
with all the others combined does not exceed one-fifth of 
its total foreign trade. It is true that their total international 
trade exceeds that of any Great Power, save only Great 
Britain and the United States of America ; but their interests 
are so diverse that it is hard to conceive of their joining 
together for the purpose of using their combined resources 
and purchasing-power as bargaining instruments. 

That “collective drive’? towards freer trade of which 
Dr. Colijn has spoken cannot take place unless the British 
Government is persuaded to play its part. Great Britain 
is Sweden's, Norv yvay’s, Denmark's and Holland’s — best 
customer; taken together they buy more British goods 
than any other country, not excluding the Indian Empire. 
And an agreement with Great Britain for some lowering 
of trade barriers would have the effect not only of increasing 
trade between the countries concerned, which between them 
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control an important part of the total international commerce : 
it would have a stimulating effect on the whole world. By 
strengthening the foundations of prosperity in the democratic 
States, a reduction of trade barriers would make a vital 
contribution towards the maintenance of peace. Viewed 
in this light British commercial policy is at least as much 
the concern of the Foreign Office as it is of the Board of Trade 
and the Department of Overseas Trade. 


Dr. Colijn has made it plain that he does not believe that 
a full-dress Economic Conference would serve any useful 
purpose at the present moment, and that the best hope of 
success lies in more or less informal discussions between the 
parties concerned. Swedish official opinion shares this 
view. It is felt that the problem might best be tackled by 
first examining currency restrictions and quotas in the hope 
of getting them modified or even suppressed. These two 
trade barriers are much more serious obstacles to trade than 
tariffs, which, after all, do not entirely stop goods from 
coming into a country. The Danish currency restrictions, 
in particular, are viewed with concern in Sweden; not 
because of their effects on Swedish trade (the figures do not 
give serious cause for complaint), but because they are con- 
verting Denmark into a completely State-controlled economy, 
and thereby weakening the links which tie the country to 
her Scandinavian partners. 


It is recognised that so long as the British Government 
refuse, in principle, to acknowledge any deviation from 
the most-favoured-nation clause, Denmark may be compelled 
to maintain her currency restrictions and the import licence 
system, in order to give effect to the terms of the Anglo- 
Danish Trade Treaty. But it is felt that the British Govern- 
ment do not perhaps realise the full effects of the system: 
under pressure from countries more ruthless than Great 
Britain it has become a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to the Danish Government in their negotiations 
with foreign countries. Germany, for example, has succeeded 
in imposing upon Denmark a trade treaty which would 
never have been accepted under a normal economic régime. 
In this way a totalitarian State which has already succeeded 
in establishing a measure of political influence over some 
of its neighbours in the south is enabled to extend its 
economic domination in the north. Moreover, the Danish 
control system has developed into a neo-protectionist instru- 
ment which has made it so easy to give protection to new 
and often uneconomic industries that the country is rapidly 
reaching the point where it will have to choose between 
devaluation and deflation. So concerned is Swedish opinion 
over recent Danish developments that there is widespread 
support for the suggestion that the country should be given 
a large loan to help her abolish most of the present restrictions. 
But that can only be done after a successful attempt has been 
made by the Danish and British Governments to find a 
new and less dangerous way of implementing the Anglo- 
Trade Treaty. 


r 


Danish 

These are some of the thoughts which now sway Swedish 
minds. It would be an impertinence to try to forecast 
the subjects which Mr. Eden and Hr. Sandler are to discuss 
when they meet in London. But it is safe to say that Hr. 
Sandler would have the overwhelming support of Swedish 
public opinion if he drew Mr. Eden’s attention to the 
importance of striking a blow for freer trade without 
delay. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Cinema | 
“Ernte.” At the Academy—-—“ Manhattan Madness,” 4, 


Bellint—Ingres—Liszt 

Tus conjunction of names is not so Surrealist as it looks, 
nor entirely irrelevant to topical events. When Ingres’s 
portrait of Mme. Moitessier was first shown at the National 
Gallery, admiration, when it was not struck speechless, 
found expression in an odd assortment of phrases. One 
critic pronounced her ‘a dam’ fine woman ~ others, to 
whom the recognition that it was a representation of a human 
being at all constituted an aesthetic heresy, talked of lines 
and planes, as though Ingres were concerned with a problem 
in geometry and, having proved his point, signed it Q.K.D. 
My own reaction was between these two extremes, for the 
words that escaped me were * Casta Diva!” 

The comment was neither personal nor moral in implica- 
tion. What I meant was that the painter's firm. pure line, 
combined with his extremely sensuous, not to say sensual, 
appreciation of the female form was the best imaginable 
illumination, for a generation that has almost forgotten 
him, upon Bellinis melody. That melody has the same 
cold purity of line, the same ripe sensuousness of feeling. 
The one is the pictorial, the other the musical expression of 
that very Romantic feeling for classicism that was fashionable 
during the eighteen-thirties, when Bellini was writing his 
operas and Ingres formed his manner. But what of the 
cabalettas, through which the not always chaste divas of 
those days used to cavort at the end of their arias? Well, 
isnt there a twinkle in the eye of Madame, even after all 
those years of posing ? 

Bellini is forgotten by all but the musical historians, 
because the operatic conventions of his time do not suit our 
tastes and, what is more important, singers have forgotten 
It is true that Norma is revived now 
and then for some singer who is sufliciently popular in other 


how to sing his music. 


parts to be able to impose upon impresarios her wish to 
show what she can do with Bellini. The result is, inevitably. 
a more or less grand exhibition by the prima donna, and a 
scratch performance by everyone else. For a whole cast 
really capable of singing Bellini is not to be found nowadays. 

But. if we do not hear much of Bellini at first hand, we hear 
him often enough at second —or should one say at third, 
since there is the further remove from the voice to the piano- 
forte ?— when we listen to the music of Chopin and of Liszt. 
In Liszt the sensibility to line as a beautiful thing for its own 
sake is generally sacrificed to a bias in favour of sensuousness. 
It is the admixture to this of religiosity—all those * Dies 
Irae,” processions of monks, St. Francises and so on—that 
makes Liszt's music so repellent to most of us today. except 
when he is plaved by an exceptional artist who can thrill 
his audience with the sheer joy of pianoforte-playing for its 
own sake, as the great singer can thrill us with her voice. 

Singers of that kind are all too rare nowadays. We had 
experience of one at Covent Garden last week, when Miss 
Eva Turner showed us how exciting can be the mere sound 
of a great voice rising to the climax of Verdi's melodies in 
Un Ballo in Maschera. It was the kind of thrill that I have 
not experienced quite in that degree since Destinn sang -fida. 
And the horrid question arises: will Verdi's operas pass into 
oblivion. like Bellinis. for lack of singers’ In the days 
before the War Covent Garden could still find a cast for 
Cn Ballo (Caruso, Scotti, Destinn, Kurz) that could make 
every part equally thrilling. It is not Covent Garden's fault 
that such a cast cannot now be assembled. 

The danger of oblivion is the penalty paid by composers 
who rely upon the exploitation of technique rather than upon 
musical thought. Mozart is safe enough and Handel, tov. 
because. although the art of singing them is almost forgotten 
and an ignorant pedantry deprives us of the baroque and 
rococy ornamentation with which they intended their vocal 
line to be embellished. their musie is too good to be lost. 
But Bellini seems empty without virtuosity and Liszt a bore. 
Ingres, the painter. is fortunate in having to rely on no inter- 
preter but himself: for he can be. his executive skill apart. 
as empty as the one and as unpleasant as the other. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


oa) 


the Regal——“ Love Froma Stranger.” At the Longcs 

Pavilion 
It’s always supposed to indicate a keener sensibility to he 
sniffy about the beauty conventions of one’s own day and age, 
When Dr. Johnson was asked what he thought about the 
London beauties of the time and their habit of making up their 
faces, he replied : * IT don’t like to see an Englishwoman sailing 
under French colours.” Me. I've tried to keep up with the 
movement and T get along all right just so long as they Keep 
Carole Lombard in long-shot. But the moment she's jn 
close-up. I can’t swing it. One glimpse of the impudent 
nostrils. the swelling bosom. and I'm a stricken man. This 
may be “conventional beauty ~ to the — intelligentsig, 
but T never vet minded being in a house with a_ beauty. 
however conventional. Yet this fault has its compensa. 
tions. T can look on, for instanee., with  cotnparative 
calm, at practically any Central European with frizzy’ hair, 
thighs like market-day. and a silk ribbon tied in a bow round 
the middle of her evening gown. My appetite may be loy 
and panting, being content to watch merely Myrna Loy and 
Ginger Rogers moving about up there, but T feel no restless 
urge. like more intelligent critics, for a Viennese actress with 
a thirty-five waist and evebrows that meet in the middle, 
Anybody with my gross standards cannot, hope. therefore, 
to judge Paula Wessely. Of course. she’s a good actress, 
she’s sincere and caleulates her naivety very cleverly, and is 
downright and plucky through her peasant tears. On paper, 
she’s fine. She's acting ina 
dark room on a dark night with a lot of people sneezing and 
at least one film critic risking ‘fluion her behalf. And sincerity 
is not enough. Neither is clever acting, and cute horseplay, 
and stirring feudal devotion to the Rittmeister, and. brave 


But she’s not acting on paper. 


tears. Any other time she'd be given marks for all these 
things. But they were nothing short of a stab in the back 


the night she gave me influenza, 


Manhattan Madness is kinder to the rheum and its conven- 
tions are less nostalgic. It’s a crisp. incredible newspaper 
story in the credible fairvland which Hollywood = so  cun- 
ningly represents as Manhattan. But for all it’s’ only 
a& conversation, along with the balloons and the gaiety in 
Viennese films. the policemen) and Cockney moustaches 
in Hitchcock films. it’s more plausible than most and has a 
life of its own. Joel MeCrea works in a newspaper office 
that looks like one. his Press Club might be a press club, 
he takes recognisable taxis and blows steaming coffee. sitting 
up at two in the morning on a stool at quick-lunch bars with 
Jean Arthur, who's as husky and friendly as any New Yorker 
we know. Though the story is nothing. and the pace seemed 
slowed the night IT was there, because the sound track was 
being plaved too low, it was this Hollywood convention that 
made the evening, the visual convention of «a New York 
that is nearer the New York of Ed Sullivan than Erie is 
anywhere near Vienna or Hungary, than Love Fron a Strange 
is near the Bayswater it supposedly starts out from. It’s 
the background of Manhattan Madness that cheers and 
stimulates. whereas it’s the background of Love From A 
Stranger that for more than half the film gets in the way ofa 
first-rate melodrama. Trafalgar Films. Ltd., do their part 
to scotch these nasty rumours about the local film industry 
by introducing us to Ann Harding as an object of pity. a 
poor working girl living in a flat that would cost, at a modest 
guess. about six hundred a year. Our hopes pick up when 
she wins a sweepstake and when Basil Rathbone, his cultivated 
brow pained at the mention of * guide-books.” offers to show 
her a strange, lovely Europe, personal 
places. 


> out-of-the-way ~ 
Mr. Rathbone’s untrodden ways take in the Champs 
Klysées. the Folies Bergéres, Rome. Cannes, a suite at the 
Dorchester, and— believe it or not-—a “ place’ in’ Kent. 
It’s only when Miss Harding is finally locked in that cottage 
in Kent. with no hope of escaping to Stratford-on-Avon. 
the Taj Mahal, or Killarney that the movie can .ettle into 
a single episode of beautifully developed and well-writt@ 
masochism, ALISTAIR: Cookr. 
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Att 


Seurat 


Tur. historv of most sensitive artists during the second half 
of the nineteenth century is that of a struggle between realistic 
and non-realistic tendencies in their art. Van Gogh went 
from the grim realism of his early drawings and paintings of 
the Le Borinage period to the intense emotional expressionism 
of his Auvers Canvases. Gauguin gave up the direct rendering 
of nature which is the foundation of his Breton paintings, and 
in Tahiti aired more and more at the decorative. Cézanne 
pursued the analysis of form, sometimes at the expense of 
naturalism, and Monet turned the realistic discoveries of 
Impressionisin into means for producing colour patterns. 
Seurat followed «a slightly different path, which can be traced 
at the exhibition of works by the Neo-Impressionists at 
Wildensteia's. 

The most revealing exhibits in this collection are a group of 
early drawings. Some of these date from Seurat’s school days, 
and show him with an almost old-masterish love of exact 
realism and skilful drawing, apparently derived from Ingres. 
But when hic came out into the world Seurat found that the 
only idiom of painting that was really alive and therefore 
usable by a sensitive artist was Impressionism. On the other 
hand impressionism was not an idiom suited to his aims, 
and the early drawings show him trying to express his views 
about life in a medium which only allows of statements about 
the visual appearance of things. This is conspicuously the 
ease in drawings like the Man Hoecing (65), and The Angelus 
(77). The latter challenges direct comparison with the painting 
of the same subject by Millet, and the comparison brings out 
the real character of Seurat’s treatment of the theme. For 
though in a sense he is less realistic than Millet in that he 
expresses himself entirely in terms of silhouette, yet in his 
approach to his subject matter he is more realistic, in that 
he avoids all the false sentimentality which makes for the 
peculizr falseness of Millet’s composition. 

The early paintings, like Sous-hois (35), show the same 
obsession swith purely visual effects, but they are in general 
concerned with landscape subjects where this approach is 
more suitable. It is not till about 1883 that Seurat begins to 


treat the people that he saw around him as themes for 
paintings. The grandest work of this type is La Baignade, in 


the Tate Gallery, painted in 1884. for which several sketches are 
included in the present exhibition. In the vears immediately 
after this the strain begins again to be felt, but this time in a 
different way. The only tendency which dilutes the realism of 
the Buignade was Seurat’s interest in monumental composition. 
In the Baignade it hardly affects the realism and has not gone 
far bevond the degree necessary to prevent a painting from be- 
ing mercly incoherent, but in the next great work, Un Dimanche 
ilu Grande Jatte, this interest is already becoming almost an 
The sketches for this painting are still fresh and 
realistic, but when it comes to the finished work geometrical 
accuracy of patterning seems to have been the matter upper- 
most in the artist's mind. This is still more so in the 
last paintings. It is worth noticing that the artist's themes 
at this time are not in general taken from the life with which 
inost immediately concerned, but from such subjects 
as the theatre or the music-hall. In some of them this choice 
is accompanied by a slightly satirical attitude, which lessens 
Further, the tech- 


obsession 


he Wits 


the directness of the artist's approach. 


nique is no longer. as in La Baignede, designed to achieve 
realistic effects, but is rather a stylised Impressionism, an 


Impressionisin reduced to a pattern. In the present exhibi- 
tion the most important works of the last period are Le Cirque 
and Ly Poudrense, though the extreme example of the style. 
La Parade, is represented by a drawing. Le Cirque shows all 
the confusion of the tvpe: the attempt to combine eftects 
of movement with monumental composition, and with Impres- 
sionist division of colours, and at the same time the use of 
Mannerist devices, such as the half-figure of the clown jutting 
into the foreground, only in order to make a particular kind 
ot compositional effect. A painting such as this is a master- 
piece of intellectual calculation, but compared with the early 
works like La Baignade its methods are so indirect that they 
indicate how far the artist has been forced to give up his 
contact with nature and to take up some sort of intellectual 
substitute for it. ANTHONY BLUNT. 











“L’Amnésique de Rodez” 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Voici bientét vingt ans que prit fin la Grande Guerre. La 
jeune génération n'y voit que de lhistoire ; des noms et des 
dates dans un livre. Pour lécolier les guerres se suivent et se 
ressemblent : des chefs et des soldats, des batailles et des 
combats, puis des chiffres—les effectifs et les pertes. Tout 
cela est trop froid pour émouvoir. Mais de temps i autre 
dans la vie quotidienne un événement survient qui évoque 
la vraie guerre; celle des combattants, avec ses grandeurs et 
ses servitudes, ses dévouements et ses souffrances. Justement 
les journaux reparlent de * lamnésique de Rodez.” 

Beaucoup d'épisodes de la guerre restent désignés par le 
nom du lieu ot ils se déroulérent. Ainsi Ton dit: Les 
chasseurs du Bois des Caures, les fusillés de Souain. On dit 
* Pamnésique de Rodez” parce qu’on ne peut dire autrement. 
Cest un soldat sans nom qui a échoué loin du front, dans 
rAveyron. On a glorifié les chasseurs du Bois des Caures. 
on a réhabilité les fusillés de Souain. Que peut-on pour 
Fhomme de Rodez? Rien, sinon raconter son histoire. Elle 
est poignante. 

Elle ne remonte pas plus loin que juillet 1918. Lo homme 
apparut alors dans un conyoi de prisonniers rapatriés par la 
Suisse, tous blessés ou malades. Aucun de ses compagnons 
ne le connaissait. Beaucoup--comme lui-méme—portaient 
encore képi et pantalon rouge; ils nen étaient que plus 
dépaysés parmi les hommes casqués, en bleu-horizon, qui les 
accucillaient. Mais ils avaient des livrets, des fiches pour les 
présenter dans le monde quils retrouvaient. Lui navait 
rien —-pas plus de papiers que de raison. On linterrogea. Tl 
n était ni sourd ni muet, mais ne semblait comprendre. On 
crut Tentendre prononcer: “ Mangin.”° Sur sa_ feuille de 
route un scribe le * Anthelme Mangin, dément 
précoce.” 


baptisa : 
Dasile en asile, Rodez recut Thomme. A chaque ¢tape les 
ali¢nistes Texaminaient. I] est du devoir du médecin de 
Etait-ce un simulateur ? Avait-il vraiment 


ne rien négliger. 
! n'était que trop 


perdu la mémoire? Sa maladie, hélas ! 
réelle. Done aprés avoir prété un nom a TFhomme, on en 
donna un i sa démence. Cest un “ négativiste ironique.” 
Cela veut dire, parait-il, quwil déroute inconsciemment les 
recherches. La science a de ses trouvailles. 

Quand vint la paix les familles purent sinquicter de leurs 
Meéres et épouses ne perdaient espoir que lorsque 
La presse fut price de 


disparus. 
le nom figurait sur une liste de morts. 
*Tamnésique de Rodez.” Si sa mére vivait. sil 
avait une femme, elle le reconnaitrait sans doute. En méme 
temps cela pourrait peut-étre lui rendre la mémoire. On vit 
done se renouveler cette scéne: Une femme préte 2 pleurer 
interrogceant [homme avec crainte, car si C était le sien elle ne 
trouvait qu'un fou, et si ce ne létait pas. alors il était mort. 
Elles furent plus de douze a croire le reconnaitre. Lui ne 
reconnut personne. 


parler de 


Par la suite elles ne furent plus que six. Plus les souvenirs 
se précisaient, plus les certitudes faiblissaient. De nouveau 
il y eut des confrontations pathétiques. Des mains se ten- 
daient vers [homme pour implorer un signe. Toujours 
tiviste ironique,” il leur disait des mots sans suite. 
Madame Mont join, 
Chacune 


nega- 


Aujourd hui elles ne sont plus que deux 
une Nantaise, et Madame Lemay, une Niortaise. 
réclame un mari. La premiére avait si bien convaincu le 
ministre responsable quil était sur le point de lui confier 

Mangin allait devenir Montjoin et receyoir une 
Sur quoi Madame Lemay s‘adressa a la justice pour 
Dans un mois le tribunal aura decide. 


homme : 
pension. 
faire valoir ses droits. 
Alors, 2 moins d’appel, (homme pourra quitter Tasile. 

Mais ce n'est pas le foyer qui intéresse le ministére ; c'est 
Vétat civil. * Tout étre humain doit avoir un nom”; les 
fonctionnaires nen veulent pas démordre. La routine est 
Dans ['épave de Rodez le symbole déepasse Thomme, 
Mais pour 


stupide. 
et les symboles mont cure de pieces didentite. 
comprendre ces choses il faut pouvoir tendre le ressort de son 
ame ;—ladministration n’a pas dame. 

Il sied d’étre recueilli quand on exalte esprit de sacrifice 
en Sinelinant sur la dalle du Soldat Inconnu. Mais cest la 
révolte au coeur qu'il faut maudire la guerre devant ce neant 
atroce -un soldat inconnu vivant. 
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Coronation Gifts six; another, unsatisfactory drainage, damp, eighteen 
Coronation year is sure to be notable for much public tree- Shillings. All these cottages look charming. To the casug, 


planting, gifts of land and, presumably, the preservation of 
more open spaces. It is not always realised how much, 
paradoxically, such action is needed in the country itself 
or how ill-managed such action can be in the wrong hands. 
Villages are not always rich in trees, still less in public spaces, 
and the gift of an open field to a village surrounded by open 
fields is not quite such a nonsensical way of showing patriotism 
as it sounds. But the stupidity of parish councils being, 
sometimes, past all comprehension, I would urge all those 
who contemplate giving away land or trees to make strict 
rules for the future preservation of their gifts. In a recent 
case a village council persuaded a local landowner to make 
a Jubilee gift, to be held for the village in perpetuity, of a 
small spinney. Standing in the heart of the place, this 
spinney was remarkable for some magnificent and uncommon 


trees: acacias, planes, large hollies, African oaks. The gift 
yas given at once, freely and without condition. Before 


the village could wink the trees were down and sold, more 
than fifty in number, to a local saw-mill. The price paid 
was a pitiful ten pounds. I will not go into, now, the story 
of the subsequent bitterness or the subsequent colossal crops 
of kex and thistle that shot up, to sow themselves possibly 
in perpetuity, in place of plane and acacia. I hope I have 
said enough to keep any prospective benefactor, properly 
glowing with Coronation zeal, awake at night. 
* * * * 

England in Pint Bottles 

A Cologial, newly arrived in this country, wrote and 
enquired of me recently where he could see that England, 
complete with dog’s tooth violets, primroses and aconites 
and so on, to which I once devoted a paragraph of these 
notes. ‘Is such a vision of England,” he says, “* to be had 
in those half-crown trips one takes from London to Rick- 
mansworth or to Box Hill?” To which one might reply 
that the English countryside is not sold in pint bottles. 
This Colonial, however, clearly seeks a larger measure of 
England, and obviously half-crown trips are not for him. 
On the other hand, what does he expect to see? An altogether 
idyllic England, complete with half-timber, pub. settles, 
yokels in proportion, entrancing landscapes with hoary 
ploughmen and teams breasting field-slopes in silhouette ? 
Or is he aware that the English country, as compared with 
the best of his own, is extraordinarily prosaic, that many of 
the best of its effects are man-made, and finally that some 
of it, alas, is extremely ugly ? I do not say there is no 
such thing as an idyllic England. Only that he would do 
well not to look for it. The best of the English countryside 
is got by chance. Its idylls are accidental. 

* * % * 

Cottage Idylls 

Many of them, indeed, are altogether mythical. The 
idea of the country cottage, in idyllic surroundings, with 
roses round the door, all for two shillings a week, for instance, 
is very hard to kill, though a death-blow was aimed at it, as 
long ago as 1925, by the author of England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land. We hear a good deal of the slum problems 
of towns, but there is, it seems to me, also a slum problem 
of the country. In many industrial towns there are still 
many houses, of pre-War erection, which let—main sewer, 
gas, water and decent pavements outside—for eight and 
six a week. In the country, on the other hand, there are 
still hundreds of cottages which, letting for that money 
and even more, have no water, except that which comes 
through the roof, and no gas, except that which escapes from 
the cesspool. Privies that are wretched enough in themselves 
are often a long way from the house, at the bottom of the 
garden or even across the road. Water is from a common 
pump or tap. “It is outrageous,” wrote the author of 
England's Green and Pleasant Land, “that the girls of the 
pleasantest labouring families in our hamlet can only reach 
their cottage privy by crossing the road.” Outrageous, 
but quite common. As to rents, I have in mind a cottage, 
poor water, poor garden, primitive sanitation, highly dan- 
gerous open stairs, which lets for ten shillings; another, 


garden privy, all repairs done by tenant, rats in the roof, 
eight and six; another, similar, spring water, twelve and 


visitor they are quaint. They are the picture-postcan 

England. To anyone with inside knowledge they are y 

quaint as to be an outrage. In short, they are on a slum level, 
* * * * 


And the Remedy 

The problem of putting these cottages into a civilised state 
of repair is an acute one. Rents are not always large. Often 
they are very small. They have been small for years, ang 
fortunately the countryside still possesses some landlords 
who are reluctant to put up rents. A five shilling a week 
cottage, saleable value about £200, may need another £209 
spending on it in order to make it decently habitable. Ip 
the past, expenditure by the landlord has often had to be 
met, partially at any rate, by an increase in rent. But the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Act has now done much to solve 
this problem, and last year the B.B.C. were responsible for 
an admirable discussion on its workings, the participants 
being a Hampshire woman, an Essex woman and a Devon. 
shire farmer. Devon, more than any other county, has 
taken advantage of the Act, and it was clear that this Deyon- 
shice farmer regarded the workings of the scheme, by which 
assistance towards repair bills is granted by local authorities, 
as of immense assistance to landlords in his position. It 
was equally clear that the women were delighted with the 
effects of the scheme. They both described houses in an 
appalling state of repair—damp, privies at the garden end, 
bad light, bad cooking arrangements, poor water, children 
reluctant to stay at home in the evenings, and so on—and 
both were equally enthusiastic about the subsequent ‘trans- 
formation. Assistanes, I. think I am right in saying, is only 
given where the estimated cost of the work in respect of 
ach dwelling is £50 or more, and the value of such, property 
must not exceed £400 after the completion of the work. 
But the scheme—already ten years old—has in it the necessary 
power to heal some nasty sores in country life. 

* * * * 


The Winter Strawberry 

Among evergreens, Arbutus Unedo, the winter strawberry, 
is one of the least common and most charming. A native of 
Ireland, with a reputation for tenderness, it looks rather like a 
cross between a bay-tree and a camellia; the leaves have the 
same polished bottle-green, the wood has the camellia’s crooked 
muscularity. It grows to a height of about twenty feet, 
flowering insignificantly in summer, fruiting finely in autumn 
and winter. The fruits are the supreme delight. Exactly 
the colour of strawberries, warm scarlet when ripe, soft sourish 
gold or green when unripe, they weigh ‘the tree down with 
pendulous clusters, in luscious arches coming almost to the 
ground. In shape and texture the fruits are less like straw- 
berries than lychees. ‘They have the same roundness and the 
same knobbed, but quite soft, skin. But they are altogether 
more vivid, and in November and December, _ before 
sharp frosts have brought them down in a scarlet) shower 
of pulp, they make an amazing sight : a summery canopy ol 
strawberries shining in the first days of winter. 

* % * * 


The Golden Mushroom 


There is money, we are told, in mushrooms, a lot of moncy; 
so much money that readers of this page have even written 
to me for advice on the cultivation of that gilt-edged delicacy. 
The supply of mushrooms, we are told, never equals the 
demand. Grow your own mushrooms. Buy our spawn. 
Get rich. And so on. All of which is fairly harmless. But 
what of the new schemes, which must have tickled and 
puzzled a good many mushroom-lovers having an idle pound 
or two waiting for investment? These schemes, rosily 
worded, seemed to be the answer to the mushroom-lovers 
prayer. The public, under one scheme, is invited to take up 
units of £10. These units each acquire for the investor 4 
certain area of mushroom space in the mushroom company: 
The investor invests, sits back, all his obligations finished, 
and apparently collects the cash. This cash is a guaranteed 
dividend of 10 per cent. To which my reply is that if mush- 
room-growing is as good as all that, why ask the world to 
come in on it? But is it so good ? H. E. Bares. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Cc ‘orrespondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 


author, which will be treated as confidential. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE CROWN 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

sir,-May I correct briefly some of the misconceptions in 

the letter in your issue of January 22nd on the Commonwealth 

and the Crown ? 

(1) The allegiance of political units to the Crown is nothing 
more or less than the allegiance of the people of these units 
to the Crown. That is the only allegiance known to the law, 
and the Imperial Conference of 1926 was fully aware of the 
fact when it wrote: “ The members of the Commonwealth 
are united by a common allegiance to the Crown. This 
allegiance is the basis of the common status possessed by all 
cubjects of His Majesty.” It is simply contrary to fact to 
say that the action of the Free State in severing allegiance 
between Irish nationals and the Crown was not a severance 
of the common allegiance of the 1926 report. 

(2) It is equally contrary to fact to assert that I anticipate 
grave practical consequences from the separate oath to be 
taken by the King in respect of the Union. This insistence 
on the separate character of the British and the Union kingship 
is completely in keeping with the whole policy of the Status 
ofthe Union Act, 1934, It is naturally disliked by the Dominion 
party in the Union, but I doubt whether even that party 
anticipates grave practical consequences from it. Certainly 
I do not. 

(3) The position as regards the Native Territories in South 
Africa is completely misunderstood. It is not true that, if 
the territories had been transferred to the Union, the Union 
Parliament would have had complete power in law and in 
convention to govern or misgovern them at its pleasure, 
subject to any contractual arrangement that might be made 
at the time of handing over. The power of the Crown to 
transfer the territories rested wholly on the South Africa 
Act, 1909, and under it they would have had to be governed 
by the Governor-General in Council subject to statutory, 
not contractual, conditions, which reserved the right of the 
Crown to disallow any Union legislation by the Governor- 
General in Council, and required the reservation of any 
Bill seeking to alter the provisions affecting the Government. 
All this has definitely become impossible of effective execution 
since the Statute of Westminster, 1931, opened up the way 
to the Status of the Union Act, 1934. The doctrine of distinct 
Crowns renders transfer of the Native Territories without the 
assent of their people wholly indefensible. Their acceptance 
of the authority of the British Crown gives neither legal 
nor moral right to hand them over to the Union Crown, 
whose connexion with the British can be extinguished by a 
simple Act of the Union Parliament, unless they so desire, 
as at present they certainly do not. 





(4) So far as I know, no statesman in Britain would be 
foolish enough to attempt to foist any interpretation of 
the Commonwealth symbol—the Crown—cn Mr. de Valera 
contrary to his views. At the same time it is impossible 
to apply the principles which suit the Free State to Canada, 
Australia or New Zealand. It cannot be suggested to these 
Dominions that they should extinguish the status of their 
hationals as British subjects and arrange in licu a system of 
reciprocal grants of specified rights. The system would be 
intelligible only if the United Kingdom declared Dominion 
nationals not to be British subjects, and restricted their 
tights in the United Kingdom to those granted to United 
Kingdom nationals inthe Dominions. This illiberal and narrow 
conception will not, I am certain, commend itself to our 
statesmen. The dangers of driving bargains between units 
of the Empire was made clear enough at Ottawa in 1932, 
and, if the Dominions seem sometimes less appreciative of 
British generosity than might be desired, that is no reason 
for withholding it. 

(5) The truth is that allegiance to the King is a most 
effective and simple bond of connexion between all of us 
Who value the Crown. It involves no idea of inferiority 


fd. Tur Specraror.| 


of any unit’s people to those of another, and the hostility 
to it comes essentially from those who like Mr. de Valera 
prefer a republic to a monarchy. By all means let us co-operate 
with the Free State and the Union, but do not ask us to discard 
allegiance as the bond between us and the greater Dominions 
except on their initiative. The effort to render uniform 
Commonwealth relations runs foreign to the whole genius 
of the Constitution. Let us trust the Dominions, not seek 


to bind them by contract. [ am, &e., 


University of Edinburgh. A. BerRRIEDALE KeitTil, 


THE BISHOPS AND DIVORCE 

[To the Editor of Tur Sepecraror.| 
Sir,—The discussion in convocation as to administration of 
Communion to divorced persons who have re-married appears 
to have as much reality about it as non-intervention in 
Spain. Comparison with previous such discussions— for the 
subject is recurrent. may certainly show some growth of 
tolerance, but one of the two die-hard bishops, His Grace 
of St. Albans, pointed out that tolerance of divorce on present 
lines would lead on until any kind of divorce allowed by 
Parliament would be recognised. No stranger to the English 
system of law would suppose from the debate that a Lord 
Chancellor, speaking in the House of Lords, the highest 
tribunal in the land, had definitely laid down that clergymen 
have no right to refuse Communion to persons validly married 
by our law, whatever the Canon law might be. In that case, 
wherein the House of Lords had merely affirmed the rulings 
of the Court of Arches and a Consistory Court, two definitely 
Eeclesiastical tribunals, the prosecutors (for it was a 
* criminal * charge under Church law) were a man who had 
married his deceased wife's sister and the lady herself, and the 
defendant, their parish priest, who had refused Communion 
to them because he declined to recognise their marriage as 
valid. Communion can only be refused to “ notorious evil 
livers, * and a parson would certainly be justified in withholding 
it from an unmarried man and woman living in concubinage. 
In effect, then, the parson had no other defence than to 
plead that this was the case, and both Ecclesiastical Courts 
and the House of Lords told him. and the bishop behind him, 
who had advised him, that they were wrong, and must respect 
the law of the land even if, as in this case, it departed from the 
Canon law. for marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 
union prohibited by the Table of Affinities. Marriage 
after any kind of legal divorec is on the same footing, and 
parties to it are entitled to Communion as of right. The 
Bishops, then, in effect, are discussing whether they shall 
encourage their clergy to break the law or otherwise. Many 
of the said clergy are using the ~ revised Prayer-book, in 
entire breach of their own Ecclesiastical law. Farmers 
harried for not paying tithes may perhaps wonder at the 
clergyman’s disregard of the one law and his zeal for the 
observance of the other. 

In fact the Bishop of Chelmsford stated that, in his diocese 
of two million souls, no parson had troubled him with an 
application as to Communion for a divorced person. The 
reasons for this may be guessed without difficulty. Probably 
the number of divorced persons who have re-married and wish 
to take Communion is small, and those who do, and know 
that their own parson is a bigot on this particular point, 
rather go elsewhere than commence an expensive process 
on the criminal side of the Ecclesiastical Court, which a 
bishop can veto. Excommunication, real enough in the 
Church of Rome, is obsolete in the Anglican, for any parson 
will give Communion to any respectable stranger. 

A Church which is not established can make its own internal 
rules as to its members. The Established Church should 
submit to those dictated to it by Parliament. Whether 
this price for establishment is too high may be a question 
worth some serious consideration. Iam, Sir, &e., 

ALFRED FELLOWS, 
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DID WE STARVE GERMANY ? has only to show average farmers how to produce Profitahj 
[To the Editor of Tur. SPECTATOR. ] at 6d. They would be most grateful to him.—Yours fait} 
Sir.—-To know Germany at all, even on the basis of friendly fully, 


and unofficial contacts, is to know that Sir Arthur Salter does 
not exaggerate when he speaks of the infinite harm arising 
from the general judgement in Germany concerning the food 
shortage and suffering due to the continuance of the blockade 
after the Armistice. 

But surely, on the basis of his own submissions, the claim 
made by Sir Arthur Salter, that this charge against the general 
policy of the Allies is substantially unjust, remains unproved. 
Did not the refusal to release German tonnage form part of 
the blockade policy ? Was not the view of the American 
Government that war organisations should be immediately 
discontinued associated with the view that war conditions 
should also be discontinued, which would include the blockade ? 
Was not the refusal to make gold reserves available also a 
definite part of the policy of the Allies ? Undoubtedly the 
general shortage of supplies, limitation of shipping, and the 
inevitable confusion were contributory causes of the food 
shortage in Germany. But the blockade was the obvious 
and, as Sir Arthur Salter says, the immediate difficulty. I do 
not think from my knowledge of German opinion that an 
Enquiry, though it substantiated all the points enumerated, 
would be of the slightest use in removing the sense of injustice 
in Germany, or the sense of shame in the minds of many 
British people. The only way of healing open to us now in 
such a matter is the way of repentance.—Yours faithfully, 

EK. Benson PERKINS. 

25 Monigomery Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield 7. 


THE CASE FOR CHEAP MILK 

” [To the Editor of THe SpecTAToR.] 
Sir.‘ The Case for Cheap Milk” in your issue for 
January 15th, and the resultant letter you published last 
week, are of great interest to me, who am a milk-producer. 

Though a member of the N.F.U. I sympathise with your 
strictures upon the outery with which it greeted the Milk 
Reorganisation Commission’s report. I am afraid it is going 
about to alienate public sympathy with farmers, which 
has been growing steadily in recent years. 

Your article, however, seems to me to show indifference to, 
and ignorance of, the state of the farming industry. What 
most struck me in your article was the omission of any 
reference to the costs of milk production ; whilst your airy 
allusion to an industry restored ‘‘ to prosperity ” is, to put 
it mildly, exasperating to one engaged in it; the only possible 
sign of * prosperity ~ to which you could point is the increased 
production of milk; but, Sir, half a stale loaf is better than 
no bread; and the collapse of the beef market together 
with the comparative regularity of a monthly cheque are 
the chief reasons why farmers so pathetically scramble for 
those miserably inadequate cheques. 

As for your correspondent in last week’s Spectator, when he 
gives detailed statistics from a wide field one might seriously 
consider his assertion that an appreciable amount of milk 
in this country is produced for 63d. a gallon—presumably 
all the year round.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Sruart-Best. 

Manor Farm, Godmanston, Dorchester. 


[Vo the Editor of Tue Sprectrator.] 

Sir,—I think some of the implications of his own figures 
have escaped Mr. Beesly. I doubt if there are any dairy 
farmers who cain “ produce profitably” at 6d. a gallon. 
Certainly they are too few to affect the price of milk through- 
out the country, even if they were allowed un-restricted 
competition. But let us suppose that they could bring the 
selling price of milk down to 6d. With an admitted average 
cost-of-production of 93d., how long does Mr. Beesly suppose 
that that level would last? It would last just as long as it 
took the average farmer to avoid bankruptey by selling 
his dairy cows to the butcher. Milk would then be at famine 
prices. It was precisely to avoid that calamity that the 
Milk Marketing Board came into existence, and its existence 
is solely responsible for the enormous addition of the last 
few years to the dairy herds of this country. 

Jf Mr. Beesly wishes to solve the cheap milk problem, he 


A. IRVING Meyr, 
Ecchinswell House, nr. Newbury. 


THE B.B.C. AND A CENSORSHIp 

|To the Editor of Tur Sprrcraror.| 
Sir,—Your contributor ‘Janus’ appeared singularly qj. 
ingenuous last week, in suggesting that Mr. Thurtle’s questip, 
in Parliament on the Archbishop of Canterbury's Broad, 
meant that, presumably, the Labour Party is in favour ofa 
B.B.C. censorship. Is anyone in favour of a Censorship 
excepting those who happen to be in a position to impo; 
one on the opinions of those with whom they disagree ? T 
me, Mr. Thurtle’s question was quite obviously designed | 
draw public attention to the fact of such censorship.‘ Janys” 
says: ‘ The suggestion that the chief officer of the Nation, 
Church should have his address serutinised, and . . . objecte; 
to by Sir John Reith or anyone else, is manifestly pre. 
posterous.” 

Why ? It is not so long ago that an unemployed ny 
who was to talk on the effect of unemployment (surely 4 
high an authority on that particular subject as the Ari. 
bishop may be said to be on his ?) was driven to prot 
via the microphone that his manuscript speech had been < 
ruthlessly mutilated that he could not conscientiously giy 
the address. That is one case. Would ‘ Janus * maintai 
that this type of “censorship” has not been applied ij 
others, notably in the case of free criticism of the Ar. 
bishop's Doctrines ? I cannot agree with your contribute: 
that what is ‘‘ manifestly preposterous ” in the one case j 
not so in the other. 

According to * Janus,” “It is open to any man, wonii 
or child to disagree with what the Archbishop said.” But 
not, I suggest, at the microphone, where competent disagree. 
ment could reach the homes of the people! Not at th 
microphone, where British justice and fair play is ofta 
enough upheld, but behind which it is so seldom practised. 
Yours faithfully, A. E, CARPENTER, 

225 Whitton Avenue, Greenford, Middlesex. 


THE RECRUITING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 

Sir,—‘* Reference recruiting problem’ (as all the best 
orderly-room clerks put it), there is one point that appear 
to have escaped the attention of Mr. Duff Cooper. This is 
the importance of avoiding de-popularising the Army. 4s 
an example of how not to do it, the following is instructiv: 

On Saturday afternoon IT saw in Trafalgar Square a lad 
of apparently seventeen, dressed in civilian clothes, crying 
bitterly and handcuffed to a couple of stalwart militar 
policemen. Five minutes later, as I was held up at a 
crowded crossing in the Strand, I saw another youth in 
civilian dress, also under military escort. It is true that hi 
was handcuffed to only one military policeman, but a 
second, ready for emergencies, was behind him. 

Presumably these desperadoes were deserters, and_ had 
disliked the Army so much that they had run away from it. 
Still, it is improbable that they will like it any the better 
for being dragged back to it in this fashion. Judging from 
the comments of the onlookers, this view will be generally 
shared. 

“ If that’s the way they treat ‘em in the Army,” was on¢ 
opinion that I heard, * you don’t catch me enlisting.” 

Not altogether an unnatural decision.—Yours faithfully, 

Horack Wynpua%. 
Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. 


RATIONALISM AND REASON 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—I hope this letter in reply to the Dean of St. Pauls 
query ** What is Rationalism ? ”’ is not too late for publication. 
Speaking for myself, as a member for many years past of 
the Rationalist Press Association, I can say that the term 
“ Rationalism” in that connexion does not represent 2 
new ready-made system either of ethics or philosophy. \° 
such agreement could be claimed for it, not even immunity 
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from possible irrationalism. One of its main functions 
undoubtedly is to turn the light of reason upon beliefs asso- 
ciated with Christianity which, in accordance with modern 
thought, rank merely as legends in the case of other religions. 
Rationalism is fully cognisant of the psychology of religious 
pelief and of its many varieties, but it definitely rejects 
the claim still made, either tacitly or avowedly, to found 
such belief on myth, miracle or the like, whether inside or 
outside the pages of the Bible. It realises the grave danger 
of placing progress, mental or moral, on the shifting sands 
of superstition, and would substitute for that the firmer 
ground of human ideals, and efforts to bring about their 
realisation.— Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, Matcp Srnon. 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Sir, Anyone who will read my article on “ Rationalism and 
Reason” will observe that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe answers no 
single one of the questions there propounded.--Yours 
faithfully, W. R. MAtTruews. 
The Deanery, St. Paul's, E.C. 4. 


OSCAR BROWNING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,_I confess that in quoting J. K. Stephen's epigram on 
Oscar Browning I did not verify my quotation. Indeed I 
have never discovered where the original is to be found. But 
I will not defend my version against that propounded by 
“Janus.” For it agrees in all but a single word with that 
forwarded by a correspondent to the Daily Telegraph following 
the centenary article which I wrote for that paper. The lady 
in question heard it from O. B.’s own lips at Maloja in 
1894. Mine came from the same source a good many years 
later than that !—I am, &c., H. E. Wortiam. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 


BABEL AND ANTI-BABEL 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.} 
Sir, -A few brave men are endeavouring, under the shelter of 
an old French Abbey, to institute an oasis of clear thought, 
of peaceful co-operation, in the midst of the European welter 
of jealous rivalry. Can such an effort bear fruit? Can a 
minority achieve anything at all in an age wherein minorities 
seem to count for nothing at all; in which martyrdom for 
any cause seems wasteful and futile ; in which the voices of 
Solomon, or Socrates, or Plato, would be drowned by the din 
of machinery ? Well, some few are hoping in spite of all 
adverse opinion. They are endeavouring to gather together 
from all nations, however small, a number of those who still 
believe in a union of mankind, who still cherish hopes of an 
enlightened peace, who still uphold the independence of 
mind and soul, the right to think, the right to speak, the right 
to worship ideals independently of political censure or 
approval. 

At the Abbey of Pontigny (Yonne) Paul Desjardins, known 
for his long and patient labour for international peace and 
understanding, is daring enough to believe that truth can yet 
prevail, and that truth is only to be attained by clear and 
courageous thought. Hence he is offering to all and any the 
possibility of thinking, not alone, but in a society of fellow- 
thinkers. He is asking those who respond to his suggestion 
to come together for periods of intercourse ; an intercourse 
which is to consist of opposition as well as agreement; of 
learning as well as teaching; of unity in the one chief aim 
with diversity of method and approach. 

And that one chief aim which will unite such groups in spite 
of their divergencies is the desire to find a truth that is not 
coloured by the self-interest of nation or individual ; to restore 
the respect for a Law that is greater than national claims 
and ambitions, greater than mere political treaties and 
agreements, more sacred and permanent than merely 
national regulations and prescriptions. 

The groups that meet in accordance with this scheme will 
come together not to pronounce edicts, but to search for 
solutions, 

* Communication has been broken between mind and mind. 
No longer does one intellect get contact with another. The 
common life of the understanding is ruptured. We live in 


exile. Babel is around us, and there is.a dislocation and general 
confusion of thought. Shall we give up ? Or shall we resist ? 


” 


These are some words from the programme of this “* anti- 
Babel” endeavour. ; 

And again : 

“People are worth more than their rulers. Let then the 
simple citizen take arms and fly to the help of the League 
of Nations. She is tottering. Let us save that germ of 
justice. . . . What destroys all is, on the one side, the 
avoidance of risk and danger; on the other the failure to 
conceive of Law, as it truly is . . . universal, impersonal, 
uncompromising, protective. . . . We want to reawake 
sound sense . . . to form a school that shall rectify mental 
confusion. .. . To attempt the foundation of anti-Babel, 
in spite of the curses of an evil spirit that seeks our destruction. 
This is our aim—is it a mad one? . . . What we ask for is 
minds that are consistent ; hearts of right feeling. . . . We 
would found a family group of those who would be at once 
learners and teachers—no official teaching—self-donation 
and reciprocity in the communication of ideas... . Each 
one knows his own ignorance, but we listen to one another. 
. . » Truth comes at its own moment. . . . We never 
cease to be pupils. . . . Truth is communicated, not only 
by words, but by a mysterious inter-communication amongst 
those who live together and are silent together.” 

These are the leading ideas of this enterprise—a bold and 
yet a humble effort. Is it not a fact that we need a shelter for 
ideals that have, in the present turmoil, sunk below the 
horizon ? It is in some sense a living attempt to realise the 
notion hinted at in the play of Dr. James Hinton—an attempt 
to preserve forgotten values in order that they may be reraem- 
bered again. 

The appeal has its practical side. A scheme of community life 
is suggested, and, if all are welcome, the young are specially 
invited. They are offered a temporary home in a spot of 
France surrounded by many solemn interests. The old Cis- 
tercian Abbey is the sacred centre: and there will be oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with and amongst men and women 
who have faced the problems of our modern world : who are 
ready to teach and still more ready to listen. There is a rich 
Library, and space for solitude as well as society. 

From March to July the Abbey will be open to those who 
feel drawn to the Anti-Babel Association, which is also to be 
named the Amitié Enseignante de Pontigny. 

Those who wish to learn more can address themselves to 
M. Paul Desjardins, Abbaye de Pontigny, Yonne. 

MAUpDE 

Cambridge. He.5. 


PETRE. 
STEWART. 


“ THE OTHER HALF” 

{To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]| 
Sir,—I read in your issue of January 15th a review by Mark 
Benney of a book by an * underworldling,” in which there is 
an incident of a “ fugitive sex-adventure ” between (I think) 
the author and a “ girl-hobo ” on a beach. Having taken off 
his clothes to ** de-lice ~~ them with the help of the girl-hobo, 
the morning sun awakened his virility, and they sported 
together with a fine simplicity, like young animals. I am 
quoting the words from memory, but they are the sort of words 
that quickly imprint themselves on the mind ; and, respectable 
mother and grandmother as [ am, I yet was seized with the 
sense of primitive adventure, and thought * Why shouldn't 
they ?~ And yet I know that what they did was essentially 
wrong. It is wrong—because it contains the elements of the 
vice that is disintegrating society. Those two may not actually 
have broken up homes, brought diseased children into life, 
or cast them parentless adrift upon the world, but their action 
was the same as the actions that produce those results. Why 
glorify it? 

Mark Benney, as we know from his own arresting book, has 
seen enough of the misery that results from vice. Can he not 
now avoid presenting vice in an attractive light ? Is to sport 
together sexually, with a fine simplicity like animals, the ideal 
that is going to help the young to pull the world out of the 
Yours faithfully, 

Evtsa RicuMonD, 
Master's Lodge, Downing College, Cambridge. 


trouble it is in today ? 
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The Proletarian Novel 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


AxttnovucnH the Proletarian Novel is still an aim rather than 
a reality its grammarians have already enough to go on to 
challenge the alternatives. Their task is not diflicult since 
the modern novel is, patently, much like a large family of 
weedy words brought up on a thin diet of emotion. 

When Hardy closed a long line of Prometheans, already 
behind him, Naturalism (which is the art of describing nothing, 
i.e., slices of life hung in a vacuum) with the greatest possible 
accuracy and Subjectivism (which is the art of describing 
nothing with the greatest possible solemnity) were replacing 
the vigour of his predecessors. 

** What appears beautiful to me,” wrote Flaubert, to his mistress, 
“would be a book about nothing, a book without any attachment 
to the external world, which would support itself by the inner 
strength of its style, just as the world supports itself in the air 
without being held up, a book which would be almost without a 
subject, or in which the subject would be almost invisible, if that 
is possible. The most beautiful books are those with the least 
matter.” 

That Guotation I take from one of the most vigorous 
and provocative analyses of the dying modern novel that I 
have ever read—a book* which is certainly not about nothing 
-~—written by a young Communist who was killed only the 
other day leading an attack out of Madrid against what he 
must have felt as the incarnation of all that is destroying 
the vigour of literature. And, thinking sadly of the epic 
line, the Defoe-Ficldine-Balzae line, he adds this comment 
on the course of the novel in the last century : 

Once this (Flaubertian) view was accepted the way was clear 
for the new “realisin”’ which took a refined portion of life's anatomy 
as little interesting as the suburban street or the Mayfair party. 
Revolting against the narrow view imposed on their vision by this 
theory, others drew their inspiration from Freud and Dostoievsky 
in order to give us the poetic picture of their own stream of con- 
sciousness. So, in the end, the novel has died away into two 
tendencies whose opposition has as little about it that is important 
to us as the mediaeval battles of the ancients. 

But what, then, is important to us ? 
so-called Proletarian Novel 
** real” in life ? 

The Defoe-Ficlding-Balzac line, it appears, defines the 
choice of the proletarian, here character moves 
freely in action; personality is intact and expansive; and, 
above all, the defining background of society is indicated 
realistically. But, once we use the word * realistically,” 
we come against the rocks that beset this question. We 
think of the heritage of that line; may agree that such 
men as Sterne or Richardson disintegrated it; pass over 
Jane Austen as an ambiguous author—and come plump up 
against Dickens. Dickens is the rock on which we all split. 
To the proletarian critic he is immense, an undeniable genius, 
but a lesser man than Balzac. Why % Simply because he 
is a romantic. He looked at Seven Dials and wild visions of 
prodigies of wickedness, and want, and beggary rose in his 
mind; and then, sentimentalising reality, he wrote about it 
all as a fantaisiste. The charge is just. But to say that 
Balzac was greater than Dickens, or Dickens greater than 
Balzac, remains a futile business. 


And where does the 


offer a definition of what is 


because 


If there is a lack of realism 
in Dickens, there is a Jack of gentleness in Balzae ;_ if Dickens 
does not know what evil is, Balzac does not know either humour 
or fantasy. It is mercly a modern turn of the social conscience 
that finds Dickens unsatisfying; he is in spite of us and himself 
a great artist. Clearly it is two different concepts of what is real 
that face one another here, not two artistic credos. 

*The Novel and the People. By 

Wishart. 3s.) 





talph Fox. (Lawrence and 


But there was no second Dickens, and there seems to |p 
small likelihood of our ever seeing another like him. Society 
has taken on shapes and conditions that make it Well-nigh 
impossible for any man to revel again in life as he revelled 
in it—or, rather, revelled about it, for the proletarian wij 
insist that even in his time he had to evade quantities of life. 
And there is no denying that the novel has, in the meantine. 
gone down the blind alley of the highly-select region of 
artistic expression called Naturalism—the “ slice of life” 
chosen with fastidious care. 

The average man has become the hero, not the typical 
man, and this average man has about as much fire in hin 
as a damp squib. The novel has avoided this blind-alley 
only by the most extravagant and strenuous efferts to keep 
Romance alive, seeking wherever it can be found the inspira. 
tion of chance storms, as with Malraux in Cochin-China, 
‘aulkner among the death-flyers of New Orleans, O'Flaherty 
among the Irish gunmen, Hemingway at Caporetto, and so 
on—the Lost Balloons of the novel flying from one “ jag” 
to another “* jag,’ sometimes succeeding, sometimes not, 
in running into the weleome storm of emotion—but not a 
method, surely, that is likely to establish any tradition, o1 
give any novelist the slightest security over his own talent. 
They are the Individualists, the creative anarchists of thi 
modern novel. : 

All this, I think, is roughly true, and it is (rue. that per- 
sonality disappears from life under the levelling conditions of 
our times. But how can one * engineer the soul,” in Stalin's 
phrase, if the soul is not there to depict in action? The 
suburban clerk will never make a Tom Jones. We may be 
sick and sore at the sight of man at war with his society, 
more likely man steam-rolled by it, but will that give us 
another rollicking Pickwick? The proletarian replies : ~ No. 
What you must do is to depict man, at war with socicty, 
but in harmony with the course of history. There the epic 
note will return again, and man be seen as lord of his destiny, 
enlarged by the conflict of his body and mind, facing reality, 
offering to it, and drawing from it, the fullness of his being.” 

I have no doubt it can be done, and is, in fact, being 
done. Any novel that acknowledges the full foree of ci- 
cumstances, and allows human character the fullest play in 
those circumstances, must do all that. But there is this 
distinction, that what emerges from this confliet between 
the individual and circumstances is the individual and_ not 
the circumstances. There is the further distinction, denied 
by Ralph Fox in his preliminary chapters on the theory of 
the Marxist novel, that the fate of man does not, for all of 
us, end here, and that, in that belief, values will emerge 
greater than the material import of, let us say, the * want 
and beggary of Seven Dials.” He himself offers us as a 
subject the magnificent figure of Dimitroff, the hero of the 
Reichstag trial; his own sacrifice, indefensible on Marxist 
grounds (for his utility as a writer was, judging by this fine 
book, far greater, surely, than as a soldier), is a better one— 
the individualist hero breaking down, in the name of his own 
ego, philosophies based ultimately on a mass materialism. 
That ego is, in the end, the main interest of every 
novelist—that and the moral and philosophical imyplications 
of all activity that can never be seen other than in the purity 
of an individual life. If the Proletarian Novel, however, 
does no more than insist that the individual life must be a 
full life, nothing omitted, neither in character nor conditions, 
it will have done a great deal to restore vitality to the 
emasculated highbrow novel of the day. 
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A Lukewarm Democrat 


Anarchy OF Hierarchy. By S. de Madariaga. (Allen and 
~~ Unwin. 78. 6d.) 

Tur jacket of Dr. Madariaga’s book informs us that he 
stands for liberal democracy, albeit not uncritically. His 
distinguished record in academic as well as in public life, 
his recent services to the Spanish democracy, his important 
work at Geneva in connexion with the Abyssinian crisis 
make one turn eagerly to see how this redoubtable personality 
will champion the cause against the menacing creeds of our 
latter-day autocracies. Whose pen should be more adept 
than his at this task ? What more fluent and cultivated, what 
more knowledgeable and experienced advocate could we ask ? 

Whoso goes beyond the jacket, however, will be destined 
disappointment. Dr. Madariaga would revise 
liberal democracy to ‘* unanimous organic democracy,” first 
cousin to totalitarianism. It must be said in fairness that 
Dr. Madariaga is a friend of the League of Nations, that he 
dislikes violence, the suppression of free thought, class-war 
and excessive nationalism. To that extent he is a friend 
of liberal democracy. But something more positive is 
required as a counterblast to the fierce autocratic creeds, and 
in his constructive section Dr. Madariaga moves over to 
quite a different terrain, Liberty, equality, government 
by the people, these are ideas which only make a very mild 
appeal to Dr. Madariaga, and he is chiefly concerned with 
the dangers of over-emphasis. If in his lukewarm faith he 
is typical of the post-War spokesman for democracy, we 
need not be surprised that its star has seemed to many to 
be on the wane 

He is almost prepared to narrow down his definition of 
liberty to the rule of law, adding something, however, as 
befits a writer, about cultural liberty. In the economic 
sphere. on the other hand, stress should be laid on ‘* authority, 
hierarchy and discipline.” The right to strike he sweeps 
away with emphasis and gusto. He shares the common 
illusion with regard to the importance of strikes in reducing 
output. Actually in England since the War the loss of 
working time due to them has been less than would have 
been caused by one extra Bank Holiday a year. He has 
the highest praise for English political wisdom. But he 
seems to have no conception of our love of liberty, of how 
jealously we guard the ultimate right to resist the bully or 
the bureaucrat. 

He wishes democracy limited by a restricted franchise. 
The qualifications which render a man eligible for the vote 
are to be making charitable contributions, ‘ taking part in 
properly controlled groups for the study of public problems, 
public or social services duly recognised, competence 
objectively demonstrated, &c.” He naively adds: * ‘The 
most difficult point in carrying out this discrimination would 
be how to set up the authorities beyond all suspicion of 
partiality who would decide the granting of citizenship.” 

There is much that is jejune in his practical political proposals 
and still more in his economies, for which, in order to show 
that the banks need curbing, he quotes a page from Professor 
Soddy ; but there is a constructive section in his book, which 
lies in some midway place between philosophy and applied 
polities, that is worthy of serious consideration, 

Dr. Madariaga presents a view of social structure which 
is Closely analogous to that of Plato's Republic. He holds 
that there must be classes in the State and these correspond 
to certain clements in the composition of the individual man. 
The mass of people are repositories of simple emotions, tradi- 
tions, memories ; the bourgeois represeuts that play of intel- 


to grave 


~ 


ligence which is required for expertism of all kinds; the 
aristocrat has intuition, creative imagination, Such classes 
must exist because they correspond to functions which have 
to be performed in society. We may agree with Dr. Madariaga 
that an extreme egalitarianism which takes no account of 
this may do harm by presenting a theory quite divorced from 
practice or by making revolutiovaries scek a form of equality 
that can never in fact be realised. There is something to 
be said for the view that the existence of social classes should 
he mors formally recognised as necessary and desirable by 
liberal democratic theory. 

But when we have said this, we are but at the beginning 
of the problem. How are carved out ? 
What part is the hereditary principle to play ? Is there any 


the “classes to be 


justification for our great inequalities of wealth and income ? 
Dr. Madariaga does not get far with these questions. He 
does not give the impression that he sees before us great 
social problems to be solved, but rather that there is some 
state of society in the not too remote past which with a little 
touching up could be made to look quite a respectable Utopia. 

Dr. Madariaga’s classes do not correspond exactly to those 
of the Republic. His large class, the mass of the people, 
consists of peasants, closely attached to the soil, conservative 
in outlook, full of homely aphorisms and romantic rusticity. 
Next above it comes the bourgeoisie. Clearly there is a great 
gap here which Dr. Madariaga recognises. But with the 
industrial worker he is utterly unsympathetic. ‘ Either 
he feels drawn up towards the bourgeoisie, or lets himself go 
down the fatal slope leading towards the proletariat, or he 
remains closely attached to the warm popular countryside.” 
Those who choose to take the middle way and become mere 
unskilled labourers are “not without parallel types in the 
other layers of society: in the people, the tramp; in the 
middle classes, the hanger-on, good-for-nothing, Mr. Micawber 
sort of person ; in the aristocracy, the young man about town, 
the bohemian artist, the futile intellectual or aesthete ; human 
beings whose life floats away, tossed here and there by collec- 
tive ebbs and eddies, between laziness and vanity.” It is 
rather a large class (that of industrial labour) which has 
perforce in the modern world to be recruited from this material 
according to our author ; and especially is this so in his much- 
beloved England. He writes: 

* England might have developed into one of the happiest com- 

munities in the world had she remained predominantly agricultural, 
for the balance between her countryside people, her university- 
educated middle classes, and her squirearchy and aristocracy would 
have become nearly perfect in the nineteenth century.” 
One may, or may not, agree with Dr. Madariaga in his love 
for a rose-tinted peasantry ; it is certain that one who has so 
little appreciation of the virtues of the industrial worker is 
unfitted to make even the most rudimentary sketch-plan of 
our future development. 

Despite these manifest failings. there is much acute percep- 
tion and subile writing in Dr. Madariaga’s book. I give an 
example from his Introduction, in which he describes the post- 
War period : 

* Youth in particular was led away from ideas by the lure of 
sports. A kind of neo-paganism shifted the centre of interest from 
the mind to the body, from freedom of thought to freedom of ways, 
from philosophy to motor-driving, from silent meditation to the 
ever-present drone of gramophone and wireless. Thus by the 
action of apparently external and fortuitous causes the human soul 
migrated from its inner to its outer zone and evolved a tendency to 
dwell on the surface. Such an evolution was favourable to the 
political changes which were in the air, since it sapped the strength 
of convictions and developed a kind of indifference towards the 
origins of such new material advantages as the individual happened 


to come by. 
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Christianity In Asia 


Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts. By William Paton. 


v 


(Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Tue International Missionary Council proposes to hold its 
next conference in Hangchow in 19388. More than half 
the delegates will be representatives of the young churches 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. In preparation for the 
meeting, the secretary of the Council, Mr. William Paton, 
recently undertook a prolonged journey through Japan, 
China, India, and the Near East, in order to discuss the 
agenda of the conference with responsible Christian leaders 
in those countries. He has now published in a book, which 
is a model of compression, his survey of the problems and 
tasks awaiting the Christian Church in Asia. . 

From Japan to the Near East, Christianity is confronted 
with resurgent nationalism—religious and aggressive in 
Japan, struggling to assert and maintain itself in China 
and in different circumstances in India,’ secular “and 
confident in Turkey. The worship of the Emperor may force 
on Japanese Christians essentially the same conflict as is 
now being waged between the confessional church and the 
Nazi-state in Germany. Already in Manchukuo Chinese 
Christians have been subjected to persecution and torture. 
Martyrdom is an actual menace, not a remote prospect. 
With nationalism in China and India, Christianity can enter 
ito more positive relations, though difficulties remain. In 
Tran, too, there are more hopeful possibilities. But nationalism 
in°Turkey with its secular basis and in Egypt with its Moslem 
background, makes the open profession of Christianity next 
to impossible. 


In the Far East, communism is a powerful factor. The 
fear of ft is a main determinant in Japanese imperialism. 
‘The despair of a ruined and oppressed peasantry in many 
Chinese provinces finds its outlet in communism. In India, 
too, under Nehru, communism as a remedy for agrarian 
ills is coming to the fore. In the world of Islam, it plays 








ANNUITY 
with CAPITAL RETURN 


at death 


* WHat investment do you advise?” is 
a question often asked. _ To the 
ageing, the best return combined with 
security is the Annuity, but everyone is not 
prepared to surrender their entire capital 
and so deprive their heirs of legacies. 
The new 6% Annuity Scheme solves this 
difficulty in a very satisfactory way. On 
capital invested there is allowed 6% inter- 
est for the life of the Annuitant. At death 
a generous return is made. Have particu- 
lars of this new and attractive Scheme by 
you. A supply of prospectuses will be 
sent to you upon request. 
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less ‘part. Yet everywhere nationalism and COMMUnisy 
compete for the loyalty of youth. 

The misery of the peasants demands from Christianity 
practical contribution to social welfare. In the campaign ty 
overcome illiteracy and in measures for rural reconstruction 
the young Christian churches can do much. Kagawa, 
co-operatives are an essential part of the Christian forwan 
movement in Japan. But militant nationalism may Teject, 
Christian help and may exclude Christians from educatig, 
in particular. One question which is likely to figure q 
the agenda for 1938 is: What are we Christians to do whe 
we may no longer educate ? 


The conflict with nationalism is unavoidable sing 
Christianity denies itself. if it ceases to be internation, & 
Mr. Paton detects as an outstanding weakness the vagueney FF 
of Christianity. An Indian Christian observed that compan — 
with science and communism—the other gifts of the Weg 
to Asia—* Christianity. is so vague that everyone scene 
to understand it in a different sense.’ A clearer and mop 
generally accepted account of the thought-content of the 
Christian faith appears to be essential to its further advance, 
The second part of Mr. Paton’s book is devoted to thi; ang 
allied problems. The book is of absorbing interest and shoul 
appeal not only to Christians but also to those who are mor 
concerned with the world-situation than with Christianity’s 
relation to it. H. G. Woon, 
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Scottish Biographies 


James I, King of Scots. By E. W. M. Balfour-Melvill, 
(Methuen. 15s.) 

Lord Bothwell. By Robert Gore-Browne. (Collins. 

Life and Letters of Duncan Forbes of Culloden. 


Menary. (MacLehose. 12s. 6d.) 


lds.) 
By ( re0TYG 


Scorrisu history is so often re-written by people who merdy 
wish to tell a familiar story themselves, who have no new 
information and no. new interpretation to offer, that it isa 
pleasure to welcome three books which are based on extensive 
original research. Mr. Balfour-Melville has collected, from 
Acts of Parliament, Exchequer Rolls, Papal Bulls and other 
documents, every recorded fact of importance about James] 
of Scotland. Of the two incidents which schoolchildren 
associate with the king’s name, he half allows one—that 
James, a prisoner at the English court, first saw his future 
wife walking in the gardens at Windsor, is ‘* far from impr: 
bable ” ; but Catherine Douglas’s attempt to save him from 
his murderers at Perth by putting her arm through the bolt- 
holes of the door, is dismissed as a legend fabricated a century 
after James’s death. Mr. Balfour-Melville’s, main concem 
is with information, not interpretation, and he does not try 
to describe James’s character till the end of the last chapter, 
He refrains from discussing James’s merits as a poet—though, 
according to recent opinion, his authorship of The Kingis 
Quair is not as questionable as Mr. Balfour-Melville perhaps 
implies. 

Mr. Balfour-Melville approaches debatable ground charily, 
with a cautious “ All this is conjectural,” or “* It was perhaps 
due to.” Mr. Gore-Browne rushes in with the acknowledged 
partisan’s “It is hard to believe,” ‘* Why else should?” or 
“Is it sentimental to believe?”’ His Bothwell was a bluff, 
lusty Borderer, too honest to be a match for the intrigues of 
professional politicians. He was fond of women, but there 
was no question of a grand and guilty passion between him 
and his Queen. Mary was too cold for his taste, and he 
simply wanted to marry her to save his skin: only as her 
husband could he be reasonably safe from all those who, mostly 
for their own ambitious ends, falsely accused him of murdering | 
Darnley. As for Mary, she was no willing accomplice to het 7 
kidnapping by Bothwell, and only came to love him whe 
married to him. ; 





Mr. Gore-Browne has been very thorough in his researches, 
and he has included information about Bothwell’s imprison- 
ment in Denmark which was not generally available before; 
but much of his story is based on a particular reading of 
mysteries, such as the murder at the Kirk o’ Field, which 
can probably never be entirely cleared up. ‘The book is 
always lively and readable, but Mr. Gore-Browne has not 
viade up his’ mind if he is Writing as’ a hard-boiled 
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What do you know of Tom Paine—except 
that he wrote ‘“ The Rights of Man” ? 


Tom Paine: 
Friend of Mankind 


by HESKETH PEARSON 
(author of Labby, etc.) 


gives a memorable picture of one of the greatest Englishmen who 
ever lived—the man to whom Napoleon declared that a statue of 


gold ought to be erected in every city in the world. 


Illustrated. 9s. net. 


The Great and the Goods 


by IVOR BROWN 
(Author of | Commit to the Flames, etc.) 


“This volume can be enjoyed merely as a comedy; wit, intelligence and 
farce combat with each other to add to our entertainment. But the 
mind which has produced this anatomy of our absurdities can combine 
with the humour a subtle criticism of modern life.""—Manchester Guardian. 


lilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fear Came on Europe 
by JOHN WHITAKER 


“A very brilliant job. No one should miss this stimulating 


record of five years on the putative battlefields.” —JOHN GUNTHER 
(in his Preface). 


“Throws the light of personal observation and of honest thinking upon the 


significant men and movements of our time.”—HOWARD SPRING 
(Evening Standard) 


10s. 6d. net. 
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. modern—Bothwell’s Norwegian mistress is ‘* a bogus intellec- 
tual”; as a “period” restorer—the reformer Wishart is 
’ “Mr. George”; or as a journalist who will go to any length 
to avoid repeating a proper name——‘* the bloated figure of the 
ageing Tudor,” “the devoted Borderer,”’ ‘the persistent 
Seot.” His familiar attitude towards his characters is some- 
times misleading : Mary is often “* the little Queen ” or ** the 
' little captive,” though a contemporary described her as being 
“‘of the largest size.” 


Duncan Forbes of Culloden is probably better known to 
Scots than Mr. Menary supposes—he is one of the important 


characters in Neil Munro’s novel The New Road, and his work - 


in the Forty-Five is warmly praised in Stevenson’s Catriona— 
but a new biography of him was badly needed. 
only) one was Hill Burton's of 1847, and since then the bulk 


of the Culloden Papers has been made available : Mr. Menary ~ 


has made full use of these, both published and manuscript. 


His own style is cumbrous. and° undistinguished, but the | 


material he presents is essential to a full understanding of the 
Glasgow Malt Riots of 1725, the Porteous Riot of 1736, and 
the Government's activities in the Forty-Five. In many 
ways Duncan Forbes was a typical eighteenth-century Edin- 
burgh character—an able lawyer, reader of The Spectator, 
author of Thoughts on Religion, Natural and Revealed and two 
other theological treatises (the British Museum copy of his 
works has Coleridge’s annotations), a great golfer, claret- 
drinker and diner-out. But he was also a Highlander—he 
succeeded his brother as laird of Culloden in 1734-—and ‘his 
political influence in the Forty-Five was due as much to his 
intimate knowledge of Highland conditions, and his friendship 
with Highland chiefs, as to his position as Lord President 
of the Court of Session. He spent the critical months in the 
North, raising independent companies for the Government, 
and dissuading his neighbours from joining Prince Charlie, 
with so much success that he became, as Lovat reported, 
more obnoxious to the King’s enemies than any man on 
earth. Forbes deplored the risings as ** madness”; but once 
they had been put down, he fought for leniency. 








Basis and E ssentials. 


“Tt is hard,” says the Morning 
Post, “to see how Mr. Duff’s language 
books could be bettered, or where one 
can find more in such convenient 
brevity.” Charles Duff’s “ Basis and 
Essentials” language books are scien- 
tifically designed to give a confident 
vorking knowledge of the principal 
toreign languages—including pronuncia- 
tion—sufficient for all non-technical 
purposes. They are modern, in con- 
tent and appearance ; no “ pens of my 
aunt” or moth-caten anecdotes about 
Napoleon. 

Act at once; a little attention to 
details now goes a long way on next 
sununer’s holiday. French, German, and 
Spanish, in the “ Basis and Essentials ” 
Series, 3s. 6d. uct cach; Russian, with 
the new Soviet spellings and usages, 
$8. tet. 

NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON E.C.4 





The last (and °* 


He refused _ 


_ Memoirs—analyses the duties and expenditure of the variow 


~ gardener plants for the Woburn gardens. 






> to* prosecute at the trial‘of the prisoners .of the: Fj 
Carlisle ; and after the battle of Culloden, Butcher Cumbe, 
_ land described him as “ that old woman who talked to; 
about humanity.” Forbes supported the Heritable Jui 
diction Act, which reduced the chiefs to lairds ; byt he 
no wish to break up the clan structure any more than My 
* necessary to pacify the Highlands, and strongly opposed the 
restrictions on wearing Highland dress. His biography ig 4 
great importance to all who are interested in Scotland in, 
_ eighteenth century. JANET ADAM Symp, 













Background For Heroes 


Life in a Noble Household. 1641-1700. 
Thomson. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
* He drank a@ little tea and some sherry. He wound up, 
watch, and said, now he had done with time and was goiy 
to eternity.” So Burnet on Lord William Russell's jg 
hour. History may no longer consist of the biographic 
of great men, but perhaps our deepest pleasure in Mfg 
Thomson’s analysis of the account books belonging ‘ 
_ the Bedford household at Woburn remains in our aware 
that this is the way of life of a familiar hero, the life hey 
a period to with the winding of his watch. William, 4 
fifth earl, with whose domestic economy, this book chieth 
deals, was happy in having no history, but there is an exty, 
special interest in the fact that his heir, William Russel 
was brought up among these surroundings, the huge hou 
of ninety rooms, including the little artificial grotto wit 
the gilt chairs and the Bedford arms among the shells ani 
stalagmites; that he read in this library so ponderoush 
stocked with the works of Baxter (not one play, not a singh 
volume of even sacred poetry), took his impress even fron 
the gardens designed and stocked (the details are here) }j 
the beloved John Field, was fed and clothed out of the famil 
bank, the great chest in Bedford House made in the Nether. 
lands * painted in the characteristic Dutch fashion, squir 
showing prim landscapes and flowers, roses and tulips.” 
Miss Thomson in a book of great fascination with littl 
but account books to dr2w on she has composed a pictun 
of a family as complete as that contained in the Veme 





By Gladys Seq 




















officials belonging to a household more than regal in it 
wealth: the receiver-general dealing with the money ches 
in Bedford Street, the steward of the west looking after th 
estates in Devon and the neighbouring counties, the stewanl 
of the household, the gentleman of the horse, the clerk 0 
the kitchen, the tutor buying books for the library, the F 
The household 
leaps into life in the small details: the maid Rose lending f 
- her master five shillings at a moment of sudden need, sixpene 
given to a scolding woman who wasn’t satisfied with ‘th F 
bargain struck for the hire of a horse, a ‘ hawk calle 
Tomson.” ; 
Historically the chief interest is in the financial chang 
towards the technique of modern banking from the earth 
_cumbrous method by. which. all the money for the householl 
was kept in the great chest (the income from the westen 
estates keing paid by bills of exchange drawn on a Londo! 
goldsmith, the money fetched by porters, a thousand pouni 
at a time, in sacks from Lombard Street to Bedford Street) 
For the first time in the middle ’60’s the money for th 
chest was laid out first on deposit and then on credit accoutl 
with the goldsmith, and modern banking methods may,} 
said really to have started in 1687, when the rents were pail Fe 
directly into the account with Child. and Rogers and ;tlt 
great chest lay almost empty. We watch other change: F 
the first appearance in the wine cellars of glass bottle F 
instead of stone (1658), in 1664 the purchase of ‘ Shably. 7 
the first mention of the wine in any account book know! 
to M. André Simon, in 1665 the first purchase of * Shat: & 
paigne,” and in 1684 of port. It is like the gradual develop F 
ment of a family photograph. William Russell may still t 
his studied scaffold gestures belong to the obscure heroic age 
but the details of a life we share are springing up # 
round him. . 
I have only one complaint to make of this ingenious be 
and that is that Miss Thomson does not print, in an appenéi 
the complete catalogue of the 152 books in the Duke's libtat! 
at Woburn and the 247 in Bedford House. A great mat) 
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EYEWITNESS — IN 
A b YSSINIA 


> HERBERT MATTHEWS 
6d. net. 


MorninG Post :+-“* An extraordinary narrative, a 
tale not to be missed.” 






22 illus. and maps. 125. 







YorksutrE Posr :—“ Of the books dealing with 
the Italian side of the war, none covers anything 
like so wide a range and is comparable with it 
for completeness, vigour and interest.” 








NEW FICTION 


THE MAKING OF A HERO 
By N. OSTROVSKI 8s. 6d. net. 


Srar:—‘* A picture of the soul of man under 
Bo'shevism.”” 







WesTERN Marit :—“ A really epic picture, which 
has many of the elements of immortality.” 






It is history as well as fiction we 
First-rate.”’ 


ReYNOLDs :—“‘ 
get in these pages. 





SPINSTERS, AWAKE! 


By R. BLAKE BROWN, author of “My 
Aunt in Pink.” 7s. Od. net. 


There is no novelist writing with the same sparkle 
and verbal felicity as Blake Brown. 










| THE QUARRYMAN 
By ANKARET HOWARD 


A story of Cumberland, and of the friendship of two 
men, culminating in a dramatic murder trial. 


7s. 6d. net. 







SECKER AND WARBURG 








Just Published 
THE 


KING-HALL SURVEY 
OF 1936 


’ through the chaos 
of home and foreign news during one of the 
most gripping and dramatic years in Worid 
history. With over 200 brilliant “photographs. 

6s. net. 
“A gallant and successful effort to bring order 
into the chaos of the events of the last year.” 
—News Chronicle 


A “personally conducted tour’ 


“He succeeds admirab ly in sorting out the’ essen- 
tials from the trivial.”—Daily Herald, 
NEWNES Illustrated. LONDON 





WORSHIP 
By Evelyn Underhill 


“A masterpiece of the spiritual life—a 
book that will bear fruit for many years 
to come.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“A great book and a book which nobody 
but Miss Underhill could write.” 
10/6 net SPECTATOR 


INDIA 


RECALLED 


By Cornelia Sorabji 


“The peerless authority on the inner side 


of Indian family life.” PUNCH 


‘“‘A book from which all those interested in 

India, no matter how much they may know 

about it, should be glad to gather grains 

of wisdom.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
12/6 net 


NISBET 






























GOOOoOOS Just Published GOoOOoOoOoOS 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD 


WAGNER‘ 


1848-1860 


Ernest Newman 


‘ Assuredly destined to count among 
the classics of musical literature .. . 
the writing, the command of the sub- 
ject, and the communicated sense 
of its fascination make for engrossing 
reading.’ 

—Richard Capell (Daily Telegraph) 


‘The author has surpassed even his 
previous achievement ... not only a 
great contribution to musical literature, 
but that it ranks with the finest bio- 
graphies in the language.’ 
—Manchester Guardian 


596 pages. With 12 Half 
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Baxters and other divines (curiously enough Miss Thomson 
mentions nothing by Burnet, that popular death-bed vulture 
who was with William Russell at the end), a few books of 
ceremony, a little travel, the usual crop of anti-Catholic 
works published at the time of the Plot, and for light relief 
a few “twopenny dreadfuls,’ Murder in Gloucestershire, 
The Murder in Essex, The Prentice that Murdered his 
Mistress: it is a sombre collection and compares oddly 
with another contemporary library known to us, with its 
Juvenal and Homer, Dryden and Burton, Milton, Donne, 
Denham and Montaigne and ‘the Matchless Orinda.” A 
family library is a breeding-place of character, and the great 
Puritan family would have felt justified in their aversion to 
poetry and the humanities if they had been able to contrast 
the library in which the political martyr studied with that 
of ** Apollo's Viceroy,”’ Sir Charles Sedley. “a very necessary 
man among us women.” GRAHAM GREENE. 


A Bewildering Lady 


Japanese Lady in Europe. By 
with an Introduction by William Plomer. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. WittiaAmM Promer, the editor of this diary, claims for 

the authoress that she ‘has driven a very pretty nail into 

the coffin of that old fallacy . . . the ‘ inscrutability ’ of the 

Oriental.” Well, so far as Mrs. Ichikawa is concerned, she 

remains for me as inscrutable as ever. She records herself 

as reserved in conversation. Few people who casually met 
her in Europe could have guessed the degree of penetration 
behind the repeated “I see” of the distinguished Japanese 
professor's wife. A little severe, we imagine her, opinionated, 
easily moved to disapproval, almost a prig at moments. Then, 

like a bombshell, she throws down her own description-——* a 

Far Eastern tom-boy.” She has a wit of a strange self- 

examining kind. ‘ England annoys me,” she says when she 

sees the Forth Bridge ‘** because they have built a structure 
in which they used as much as five hundred million tons of 
iron, as they don’t suffer a bit from a shortage of iron.” She 
has a typically Japanese passion for cleanliness, which makes 


Haruko Ichikawa. Edited 
(Jonathan Cape. 
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the ideal water closet her most frequent subject for day. 
dreaming, but which made her incapable of enjoying Many 
of the pleasures of her tour. ‘“ The great waterfaljs at 
Tivoli were not attractive owing to the poor colour of the 
water.” Her powers of observation are remarkable, “y, 
Hsii ... was ...a lover of Shelley. ... He was the 
type of person who becomes pale when drunk.” In Several 
places she reminds the reader of Samuel Butler's notebooks, 
She evokes the Irish scene in a few brilliant strokes : 

“On a hill, low yet rocky, old rams were fighting with their 
horns, and near the stagnant swamp an old woman was Standi 
wrapped up in a black blanket, her greyish-white hair, protruding 
from the blanket, being blown in the wind—everything Was just 
fitted to the background of a dark sky about to rain.” 
and Scotland with a more devastating brevity : 

2 throwing myself into a chair in the hall, T found the seat 
very hard. Observing it closely, I found it was made entirely g 
deers’ horns. It was not in good taste, but very Scottish.” ~ 

The first part of the book is the best, and the descriptiogs 
of China and the Trans-Siberian journey, starred with her 
own refreshing use of metaphor, make admirable reading, 4 
curious little portrait of ‘Mr. Kahn,” and a really brilliant 
description of an Oxford boarding-house, are the high points 
of this book. And if only Mrs. Ichikawa had been content to 
write about men and women and houses and landscape, what 
an amazing book this might have been! As it is she leave 
England on a Cooks’ Tour round Europe, and the book breaks 
down quite hopelessly. 

For one moment we are reminded of the captivating first 
chapters when she describes a bull-fight, and again when she 
describes the dancing of some Spanish gypsies ; but the 
generalisation is warranted that once in a charabane the 
authoress herself becomes anonymous, and what had begun 
as a joy becomes a grievous labour. She is too swiftly rushed 
from great place to great place to give her power of observation 
time to function profitably. She takes on the impossible task, 
for all the world like a hotel guide, of telling us everything about 
Venice and Rome in five minutes, and instructing us in 
Austrian or Italian history in less. Small wonder that 
Garibaldi gets muddled with Mussolini. The book drops from 
a weary hand, and we are left wondering again what on earth 
Mrs. Ichikawa can be like. 

Much of the book’s failure results from the badness of thé 
translation. Presumably this is not meant to be a whimsical 
entertainment in pidgin English. The book was written in 
Japanese. Our own language differs from Japanese, but that 
is no reason to compromise with Japanese in an Englisti 
translation. The object of a translation is to represent the 
original intelligibly, unless the original is also unintelligible, 
In one passage Mrs. Ichikawa is represented contemplating 
her favourite subject, lavatories, in this manner : 

“The fact that this sort of thing is considered so much a matter 
of course gives to us Japanese food for thought, as well as the fact 
that in shop windows in Holland, washing apparatus was so openly 
arranged for public inspection, and therein we may find some 
suggestions for solving the relation between climate and birth- 
rate, and population and the extent of the country.” 

Is Mrs. Ichikawa, in her own language, quite as inscrutable 
as that ? CHRISTOPILER SYKES. 


A Mild Rebel 


The Unexpected Years. 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue best part of this book is the description, which occupies 
the first hundred pages, of a childhood spent in a respectable 
house at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire in the ‘sixties and 
*seventies. Mr. Housman was one of the seven children of a 
not over-prosperous country solicitor. The furniture, the 
meal-times, the daily routine with its Sunday variations. the 
grown-up persons seen through the eyes of a Victorian child - 
all these are excellently conveyed. I once made a pilgrimage 
to that very house myself, and peered through the garden 
trees at its Gothic windows, its covering of ivy, its deep-red 
brick. But I am afraid that it was not as the birthplace of 
Mr. Laurence Housman, but as the house in which his eldest 
brother spent his early days, that I deemed it worthy of a visit. 
And the picture of a family here presented will be to many 
chiefly interesting for what it reveals of the childhood of the 
author of A Shropshire Lad. Not much specific information 
is given about A. E. Housman in those early days; but the 
setting is there. We are promised on the wrapper ‘“ some of 
A, ¥,. Housman’s earliest poems,” but the promise, on investi- 


By Laurence Housman. (Jonathan 
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Marcus Agrippa 


Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


A detailed life of the man who was largely 
responsible for the organisation of the 


Roman Empire. 


The Prophets of Israel 


A. LODS. 


An exhaustive treatment of the historic 
features responsible for the development of 


Judaism. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 








Logical Syntax 
of Language 


RUDOLF CARNAP. 25s. 


* Carnap’s great work fills the need for an 
exact method of logical analysis and 
shows how the problems of philosophy 
refer only apparently to the material 
world and in reality to language. Inter- 
nationally regarded as the outstanding 
contribution to the new logic. 


net 





A useful introduction to the work of 
Carnap and his school is 


DR. JULIUS WEINBERG’S 
Examination of 
Logical Positivism 


2s. 6d. net 





Nursery School and Parent 
Education in U.S.S.R. 


VERA FEDIAEVSKY and 
PROF. SMITH HILL. 


A magnificently comprehensive survey. 
100 illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net 


HANS ZINSSER’S 
Rats, Lice, and History 


First cheap edition. Os. net 
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Christianity and 
Communism 


By W. R. Inge, Ernest Barker, John Strachey, M. C. 
D’Arcy, Joseph Needham, Reinhold Niehbuhr and 
F. R. Barry 


Edited with Introduction by 
H. WILSON HARRIS 


2s. 6d. net (in a few days) 


The Prose Works of 


Alexander Pope 
Edited by NORMAN AULT 
The Earlier Works, 1711-1720 
305. net 
This edition is limited to 750 copies 
Mr. Norman Ault has here collected 40 of the poet’s prose 


works, written between the years 1711 and 1720. Of these 
only seventeen can be found in Elwin and Courthope’s edition. 


The Overburian Characters 
Edited by W. J. PAYLOR, B.Litt. 
Percy Reprints: 8s. 6d. net 


Inside Out 
INTRODUCTION TO AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Vol. Il 
By E. STUART BATES 
21s. net 


AN 


Of Volume 1, published last Spring, The Sunday Times 
writes: ‘A scholarly, mellow and unconventional treatise 
which cannot fail to fascinate casual reader and specialist 
student alike.” 


Art and Life 
By HANNAH CLOSS 
96 plates 15s. net 
Splendid series of illustrations . . . Shows great electicism 


on the part of the author, which is reflected in her text.” 
—Times Educational Supplement, 


Pervigilium Veneris 
The Vigil of Venus 
By SIR CECIL CLEMENTI 
Third edition 7s. 6d. net 


Sir Ceci] Clementi has thoroughly revised his previous 
edition, supplies facsimites of all-three-MSS. and has added 
a description of them. 


William Morris 
ARTIST WRITER SOCIALIST 
Unpublished and Inaccessible Writings 


Edited with Introductions by 
MAY MORRIS 


And a General Introduction by 
BERNARD SHAW 
2 Vols. 73s. 6d. net 


’ The two volumes are a memorial to a very great man, and 
a contribution to the history of his time.’”—The Spectator. 
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gation, turns out to be a half-truth, and in fact the best 
lines of poetry: quoted in the-book are two lines written by “A 
sister, at the age of nine :. - . “oot 
“ Her brows were knit-in everlasting pain, 
Hers were the lips that never smiled again.” 
Mr. Housman is justified, Ithink, in applying here the word 
* magnificent.” 

It was certainly a remarkable family that was brought up 
under the shadow of Bromsgrove spire and the’kindly but 
somewhat austere influence of the step-mother whom they 
called ** the Mater: and the book loses interest, just as it 
gains in incident, when the author leaves that family circle 
to lead a life of * Art” in London. All his later life ean be 
explained (as people now say) “in terms of” his childhood, 
and there is something not unattractive in the kindly feeling 
with which he looks back upon circumstances and influences 
against which his life has-been, in a large degree, a protest 
circumstances and influences which, as he now sees. shaped 
him as a rebel. 

A mild rebel Mr. Housman has been all his days. He has 
been a rebel against the Censorship. and a rebel in the cause of 
Woman Suffrage; he is apparently a rebel, in a mild way, 
against. organised Teligion, and he ‘is now ‘a paciiist. It is 
evident from his book that he has a warm heart and ready 
sympathies, and these are qualities which are in themselves 
not unattractive. But sympathies which are not merely 
ready, but ever-ready, and which are directed in action by a 
not very clear head, fail, somehow, to command our full 
respect. In life. Mr. Housman appears to have been not always 
able to distinguish between the neble and the silly, just as in 
art he seems at times to have confused the first-rate with the 
second-rate. Not that he seeks to exaggerate the merits of his 
own graceful literary performances : he is content, apparently, 
with his 6wn modest measure of achievement, and refers quite 
complacently to An Englishicoman’s Love-letters as“ the worst 
book I ever wrote.” 

Those who are satisfied with less than the best in the field of 
artistic creation. however, at least avoid one kind of dis- 
content : in this life they have their reward, and of such, no 
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—— one 
doubt, is the kingdom of heaven. But a habit of Confusing 
the true with the not quite true is not so easy to justify. an 
it is not only Mr. Housman’s artistic perceptions that at ting 
lack sharpness and definition. ‘Strange it is that a man Why 
deeply admired his brother, and was as fond of him a¢ thi 
book proves him to have been, should quote twice fron, th 
same letter of A. E. Housman and quote it differently each 
time. Strange that he should say that his brother mage “ 
after-dinner speech unasked, and that he should quote th 
celebrated sentences about Wordsworth and Porson ing 
garbled version which shows him insensible to their prope 
point and form: on that oceasion, at least, piety might haye jg 
him to exchange his brother's standard of accuracy for his oy, 

Take them, however, for what they are, the record of the 
life of a man of letters who emerged from a provincial house. 
hold into the ‘artistic and literary London of the “ninetig, 
and these memoirs will not be found devoid of amusement 
and the reminiscences of persons whom it has interested th 
author to meet and of the various movements into which ly 
has thrown his energies. will have a certain interest fy 
students of social history. 

The frontispiece, somewhat whimsically chosen, depic 
* Laurence Housman as Lord Beaconsfield ~: it would |p 
interesting to know whether it resembles the former mor 
closely than it does the latter. JOUN SParrrovw, 


The Science of Modesty 


The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilisations. 
Hertzler. (McGraw-Hill, 24s.) 

Tut: importance to our time of its anthropologists is perhays 
primarily their importance as de-vulgarising agents. It is 
curious fact that anthropological researches should be pursued 
with the vigour with which they are now pursucd in a time 
which otherwise is chiefly distinguished by its second-rate 
apocalypties and revolutionary (or regressive) impatience 
The more we pin our hopes to the expectation of some in. 
minent social disaster the more we grope back into the remoter 
past. The mind of man is stretched unbearably between the 
two impulses, And for this reason we have to regard anthto- 
pology not as an accidental growth of curiosity. but as the 
answer to what in our time is probably the mind of man’s 
most clementary need. 

The importance of Professor Hertaler’s analysis is that itis 
fully conscious of its mission. 


Ry Jove {) 


An examination of ancient social thought makes for calmness, 
modesty, even at times for a very desirable humility in its students 

. . While it is by no means a fact that all our good ideas are to be 
found among the ancients, yet, to the confusion of the moden 
thinker, inflated with the assumed importance and superiority o! 
present-day thought, they turn out to be surprisingly many. 
The material is assembled in obedience to an explicit effort of 
de-vulgarisation, 

Two or three cavils are possible. On the one hand, Professor 
Hertzler passes over the evidence of the Indian epics without 
any comment on the extremity, almost fantastic to us, of 
their patriarchal teaching. as for instance the Ramayanas 
avowal that, “Though she never bowed to the gods, a woman 
may attain to the highest bliss of Heaven by serving het 
husband ~“—-where Professor Hertzler has evidently beet 
conscious of continuity to the detriment of his sense of com 
trast. On the other hand, he makes no use of the Ixnossos 
material, which Sir Arthur Evans made fully available close 
on two years ago, to trace the one quite unbroken line o! 
tradition (from Minos to IKadmos, Knossos to Thebes) into 
our own Western world. 

Dr. Johnson’s pronouncement (he doubtless had Gibbon in 
mind) that history does not call for the highest faculties is no 
longer meaningful. Anthropological research has taken ts 
into a strange territory two thousand vears farther away than 
any that Johnson or Gibbon knew ; and the adequate charting 
of it will call for a speculative (an imaginative, even a poetic of 
religious) daring which does not often arise. But we have to 
he patient. Between the field-work which now proceeds 0 
all hands and the consumination of this understanding Protessot 
Hertzler’s analysis of Kgyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Indian, 
Chinese, Hebraic institutions — which lets the documents speak 
for themselves and, in a superbly managed appendix, gives Us 
all the cognate thought of more primitive cultures in bodies of 
Classified proverbs and popular sayings —will remain a book o 
clear and solid value. Rayner Herreenst au. 
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UNUSED GIF TS 


By CHARLES MURREY 





A lady recently entertained me with a lively and 
humorous desci ‘iption of people she had met ina L ondon | 


hotel. 

“You ought to 
had finis shed. 
cketches.” 

tut she had never thought of doing so: 
attempted to \ rite anything and was 
not in her” to write for publication. 

She : , ‘ I 
people who have a faculty of observation and narration 
can usually, with some guidance and practice, convert} 
their observations and experiences into readable articles. | 


write these 
They would 


things,” IT said when she} 


make capital character- | 
| 


she had never 
ig: - ‘ | 
afraid it “ was 


It is always a pity when one’s natural gifts are allowed | 
fo remain unused—especially 1f they lie in the direction | 
of possible suecess as a contributor to the Press. 

There is, nowadays, quite a readv market among the 
‘eds of newspapers and journals, which are 


many hunch 
and which accept the work of 


published in this country, 


promising Nle\ writers, Very few, if any, of these | 
publications are, or can afford to be, independent of 
outside contributors. The great majority of them 
welcome the work of those who are normally outside 


the professional field. 

ls of the London School of Journalism fully 
support my suggestion that there 1s ample scope for 
promising writers, for there is practically no publi- 
cation in Britain or the Empire which does not publish 
the work of those who have acquired a knowledge of 
Press technique from this famous School. 


The recor 


ney 


Under Sir Max Vemberton’s able direction, the London 
School of Journalism has been instrumental in introducing 
hundreds of new writers to success—thanks to the individual 
haracter of be instruction which is given, so different from 


stereotyped methods of teaching. 
The Press, in general, has been very ready to recognise the 
alue of an L.S.J. Course to would-be writers; and among 
those journals which have singled out the London School ot 
Journalism for commendation and recommendation, I may 
rention The Spectator, Truth, The Morntng Post, The Daily 
lelegra d ~_— Opinion—all of them journals which art 
Aig cautious and conscientious in their recommendations. 
The Spectator said: 

‘Tt was, I believe, a realisation of this need for training 


capable d well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern news- 
paper offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist) in 
founding the London School of Journalism. Having been 
allowed to examine its work in practice | can only envy 


those who have received such sympathetic and highly- skilled 
instruction in their early efforts. The lessons go 
ake clear what cach journalist should aim at; but 
the most valuable part of the training is the very full and 
candid opinion that is given upon everything that is 
submitted.” 
Here, then, is an authentic 
ould-be writer may commit 
successes of its students are 
appreciation of the service and advice 
the L.S.J. is emphatic. 


FREE CONSULTATION.—Sir Max |’ emberton will be pleased 
: give intending Writers the benefit of his opinion and pera 
He will he page in this if a MS. of some kind he sent for his 

rittism, Vo fee is charged for this preliminary consultation. 


series of 


tar to 7 


institution to whose guidance any 
himself with confidence. The 
world-wide and their expressed 
received hy them from 


Full p articulars of the various courses, with much additional 
latter o4 interest to ail who are desirious of becoming writers, 
iound in the Prospectus, a free copy of which will be 

ldress on request. 


The Prospectus Dept.: 
THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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was, of course, in error almost certainly; for} } 
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Yes, laddie, it’s booked 
for a lifetime run! 


Acting is a full time job these 


days, but I find plenty of time 
for a pipe in between. And what 
is a pipe without Four Square ? 
Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark —a revue without a 
bevy of beauties! [ll tell you 
why: Four Square is blended 
from the purest leaf, matured by 
nature, and free from artificial 
flavouring. Morning, noon and 
night you can smoke it, with 
never a hint of harshness, never 
a taint to the tongue. With me, 
at least, it’s booked for a life- 
time run, for [ve a voice to 
consider ! 
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FOUR SQUARE 


Tobaccos and 


Empire Micture (Green Squares) 10$d. 


Ci i ae rettes 


i the casy-to-open }- we 


Curhes (Purple Squares) 1O$d. 2-02. vacuum tins. All blends are 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) lid. Medium Strength. 

Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) lid. ALSO FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZE VIRGINIA 
Original Mix ture(Blue Squares) 1/2}d. CIGARETTES. PACKETS: 10 FOR 7¢ 
Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/30. WO FoR 1, 2d. rLar TINS: 25 FOR] Gd, 





George Dobie & San Ltd., Paisley, Scotland (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since |809), 
Basil Budi 
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The Making of a Hero. By Nicholas Ostrovski. Translated by 
Alec Brown. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
Eve’s Doctor. By Signe Toksvig. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Delicate Monster. By Storm Jameson. (Nicholson'and Watson. 


5s.) 
Here To-Day. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Don J. Ewan. By Humbert Wolfe. (Barker. 6s.) 


Tue fascinating book which André Gide has written about 
his visit to Russia, explaining that he is given to chastening 
those whom he loves or at least ‘‘ would like always. to 
approve of,” includes an account of his visit to the bed- 
ridden writer, Ostrovski : 

“ Je ne puis parler d’Ostrovski qu’avee le plus profond respect. 
Si nous n’étions en U.R.S.S. je dirais: c’est un saint. La religion 
n’a pas formé de figures plus belles.” 

A photograph published in the French Press has fixed the 
seene for us: the severe-looking countenance of M. Gide 
faces the camera, and the blind and paralysed Ostrovski is 
seen in profile, the mask-like face on the pillow appearing to 
be already half in love with death. Ostrovski died last month, 
and we now have a chance of reading his work. Perhaps 
largely because it is the work of a political dévot, it does not differ 
greatly from other books of its kind. It is in fact thoroughly 
conventional, with just that Russian conventionality which 
has so much disturbed M. Gide. It is perfectly in line with 
the new orthedoxy and the new puritanism, so concisely 
shown in the typical love scene where the young man says ; 

**T should be a bad husband, too, if you believe that I should 
first be yours and only then belong to the Party. Because for me 
the Party comes first, and you and other folk second.” 

Russia expects every man to do his duty, and to find his 
“private happiness” (to borrow an archiepiscopal term) 
in that. Unfortunately, novelists who confine themselves 
too closely to a belief that right is always on one side and 
wrong on another can only appeal unreservedly to par- 


tisans. The Making of a Hero reads like a_politico-his- 
torical autobiography. It is sincere, varied, lively, and 


full of action. The first part is especially good, with its 
account of a boy caught up in the revolutionary fighting and 
ferment in the Ukraine. Later, when the young man becomes 
a power in the Young Communist League, the story gets 
diffuse. An account of an early outbreak of Stakhanovism 
(a fancy name for hard work) in the building of a railway 
reminds one that the making of the book itself was a hard 
task accomplished in the face of great odds by an invalid: he 
was enabled to dictate by the same idealism that enabled him, 
when active, to kill people—‘‘ in order to bring the day 
nearer when people would no longer kill each other.” On 
learning that Ostrovski’s MS.-received a prompt and cordial 
welcome from the Cultural Propaganda Department, one 
cannot help remembering how the greatest Russian writers 
had to fight against orthodoxy, conventionality, and censor- 
ship. Perhaps it is easier in some circumstances to be a 
“saint” than an artist. 

Ostrovski gives some clinical details about his hero’s final 
condition, but they are nothing compared with the fairly 
complete course in gynaecology and obstetrics that Miss 
‘Toksvig provides. While there need be no moral or aesthetic 
objection to turning the inwards outwards, there is a strong 
cmotional one: that people, generally speaking, like their 
entertainments to be free from the sorrow and anxiety 
naturally associated with illness. They need not, however, 
be put off Eve's Doctor on that account. Miss Toksvig, 
who is Danish and married to an Irishman, has ‘a clean 
Scandinavian mind and brings it to bear on a conflict in 
Treland at the present day between scientific enlightenment 
and Catholic obscurantism. Lest a controversial: rat be 
smelled, I hasten to add that the most admirable and: en- 
lightened character in the book is a Catholic. priest.. He 
does not, however, take the centre of the stage: that is 
reserved for * Kve’s Doctor” himself. There is apt to be 
something a little disconcerting (as well as lucrative) in 
adoration shown by female patients, as every handsome 
doctor knows, and Miss Toksvig may disconcert some readers 
with: her portrait’ of Dr. Miehaet. Murrough, the “owner. of 


-wistful, he ends up in that lovesome thing, a garden. 
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~ Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


“quiet, clear, blue, steady, piercing” eyes, “ dazgjiny» 
white trousers, a “ long, strong” jaw, “ dominating ” brov, 
with a “ narrow, level, blue look under them, a glimpse 
cool summer morning sea,” and, most singular of all, 


- aquiline nose which was “in control.” It is a pity thy 


ee 


Miss Toksvig was not a little more * in control,” for she jy, 
something to say, an obvious affection for her adoptei 
country, and some insight into the character of its inhabitang, 
In Delicate Monster Miss Storm Jameson has her tale 
in perfect control, and she is more impressive in a book t 
this kind than in her longer sociological novels. I recommey 
this as the kind of book that only a woman could write aboy © 
a woman. The tale is told by Fanny, an unsuccessful gqj 
embittered woman novelist who describes the course of he 
acquaintance with Victoria, a successful and vulgar actreg 
who imagines herself, not without reason, to be a femy 
faiale. 
little to learn. In early youth Fanny began by admiriy 
She proceeded to envy her on the same account and to suffe 
from the pangs of inferiority. Then her intelligence grey, 
and helped her, by clearly revealing Victoria’s deficiencig, 
to prop up her own ‘self-esteem. ‘Her hatred crystallised, 
but could not kill the affection which had originally bem 
derived from her seeing in Victoria what she herself might 
have been but could never be. She achieves a kind of 
triumph by understanding Victoria’s daughter better than 





From these two the wasp and the cat would hay F 


_ Victoria for possessing advantages that she herself lacke — 





ag 


Victoria does herself, takes a delight in the daughter's reaction F 


from her mother’s corrupt and cynical example and e- 
courages her search for a simple happiness. All this may 
suggest an over-subtle and analytical story, but in fac 
Delicate Monster is told briskly and economically. Shrevwi, 
hard-boiled, and amusing, it has the great virtue of cop 
cision and proves excellently what we all know—that nin 
novels out of ten are full of padding. 

It is indeed the only book on this list which would suffer 
by pruning. Ostrovski fatigues us at times with his incidents 
of guerrilla warfare and his continual committce-meeting 
for the propagation of the herd instinct : 

“ Sergey, our task consists in tirelessly pushing forward our ideas 
and our slogans into every person’s mind . . . We shall organise a 
whole series of meetings and conferences and councils . . .” 
Then Miss Toksvig, though pursuing an interesting idea, is 
apt to fall by the wayside and embrace triviality : 

‘** In another couple of days, Kate was able to take a piece of dry 

toast with her chicken broth . . . But all she wanted was a mouth. 
ful, &c.”’ 
Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson, too, could have been a 
little trimmer. In Here To-Day she lifts up a corner of the 
veil that hangs over the outer suburbs, and shows us people 
behaving very like the things that crawl, scuttle, and prey 
on one another under a damp stone. There is, as the blurb 
remarks, ‘‘a strong undercurrent of romance, redeeming 
the encircling gloom of. trickery and fear,” but one would 
hesitate to take this particular kind of gloom as_ typical 
Within an area enclosed by two pubs and two shops not 
only do little weaknesses have their day, but Mr. Doppy 
functions—Mr. Doppy the florist, who in the intervals of 
constructing “* three wreaths and a cross and one Gates-of- 
Heaven” can always pause to cast his net of blackmail 
a little wider. Miss Johnson knows the world she writes of, 
a point where miles of little shops and rows of little houses 
converge on a common, a little world of which, at moments, 
a half-witted boy seems the only wise and dignified inhabitant. 
ilere are the seedy humours of the bar-parlour, the workings 
of petty power and puny ambition, and the details, often 
unpleasant, of everyday life ; not fér nothing is one chaptet 
called * Spider in the Washjug.” 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe says he is to Byron as the marsh- 
mallow to the water-lily, and in this belief gives us in jingling 
verse a discursive account of the impressions of a tourist 
in the world today. Sometimes slangy and _ sometimes 
But 





a 





** everywhere,” his publishers claim, ‘‘ he exposes the dross 
behind the glitter . . . in his own peculiar clfish manner.” 
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Lives of the Great Naturalists 


DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE’S 


Green Laurels 


With 31 Photogravure Illustrations. 12/6 net 


finely produced book by a distinguished naturalist 
tells the story of the discovery of the living world 
by the mind of man. Here are described the 
achievements of Malpighi, Swammerdam, 
Leeuwenhoek, Buffon, Réaumur, Linnaeus, 
Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, Fabre, and other 
great revealers of nature’s secrets. 


@ “A grand story it is, beautifully told, full 
of that undying curiosity, mingled with love, 
which has been the naturalist’s sign and symbol.” 
—R. L. Durrus (the famous American critic). 


HARRAP 


| Chosen by the Literary Guild of America, this i 








A 
Cotswold Year 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


“For country lovers this is a gem of a 
book, alive with the undying spirit of the 
Cotswolds.”—Punch. 


“The best book upon our revered Cots- 
wolds that 1 know.” 
—Mr. H.J. Massincuam in The Observer. 


“Every advancing year makes us more 
and more grateful for such books as 
A Cotswold Year.’—The Daily Herald. 


“Tt is delightful from beginning to end. 
Mr. Warren never forces his descriptive 
power, yet there is no sentence in the book 
without its charm of artistry. His men 
and women really live, win our liking and 
admiration.”—John o’ London's Weekly. 
“ Likely to stand out amongst its kind, as 
similar work by Washington Irving and 
Richard Jefferies.’—The Listener, 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 


England v. Wales 


He’s got to be good to get into his country’s team 
—but what a Golden Moment it must be for him 
when he scores between the posts to iain his side 
the victory. 
But even the International, good as he is, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than 
at a shilling an ounce. 


2.0z, vacuum tin 








READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
CRA and I oz. Packets 





“Cut Golden Bar’’ 
But it must be Wills’s. 


WILLs* 
UT GOLDEN BAR 











I. OUNCE 
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Gramophone Notes 


Eighteen New Recordings 


Or all the records which have been produced during, the 
last two months, the set which claims most attention is 
undoubtedly that of Toscanini’s performance of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2986-90, 30s.). It must be said at 
once that the performance is really wonderful. No one has 
a clearer vision of the structure and moods of this Symphony 
than Toscanini, and though the treatment of an occasional 
detail may disturb one’s preconceptions, the performance is 
always perfectly consistent. And since he can extract every 


subtle nuance of phrasing and complete precision of tempo , 


from his orchestra, the effect is something quite out of the 
ordinary. But here unfortunately the reproduction some- 
times parodies the performance. In the loud passages the 
strings often scream painfully, so much so that on at least 
two occasions they totally obscure the entrance of the brass. 
The trumpets come through much less well than do the 
wood-wind, and in the soft passages as often as not every- 
thing sounds dead and muffled. In addition surface-scratch 
is more prevalent than it should be throughout. In short, 
those who prefer thes records to the admirable set which 
Weingartner made with the Vienna Philharmonic a few months 
ago will be chiefly those in whom hero-worship of Toscanini 
outweighs more objective considerations of merit. 

Since his recording of the Seventh Symphony, Weingartner 
has recorded two other Beethoven Symphonies, the Eighth 
and the Third, in both cases again with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra (Columbia LX563-5, 18s., and LX532-7, 
36s.). In both of them the performance is really admirable, 
beautifully phrased, clear, and dynamic, and I think that most 
people will feel, as I do, that these are the best sets of these 
Symphonies that there are. The reproduction is in both 
cases much more satisfactory than that of Toscanini’s version 
of the Seventh Symphony, and has indeed, apart from a curious 
swishing quality sometimes to be noticed in the strings, 
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If you find 


on returning from a concert or the opera 
that your gramophone or radio sounds 
inadequate and lifeless, that is the time to 
get in touch with us. Here at 11 Grape 
Street (just behind the Princes Theatre) 
are made and sold the finest gramophones 
and radio. Individually built in compara- 
tively small numbers and sold direct to 
the public these remarkable instruments 
give an almost perfect illusion of reality. 
And what is more they go on doing this 
with the very minimum of upkeep ex- 
pense. Hand-Made Gramophones and 
Davey Radio are used by nearly everyone 
who is very critical and who considers a 
little higher initial cost is well worth while 
to secure a quality of reproduction and 
reliability that is quite unequalled in these 
days of attractively priced but very 
ordinary mass production instruments. 
Catalogues free upon request. 


The Art of Record Buying 


is a key to all the record c gues and ¢ 
details of upwards of 1,000 titles selected for their 
musical and mechanical execllence. Each work 
quoted is the best recording issued to date. Send 
for a copy of this unique buying guide—and please 
include a 2d. stamp for postage. 














HAND-MADE 11 Grape Street, 
ees gama New Oxford St., 
td. 


London, W.C. 2. 
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nothing with which one could reasonably quarrel, Two Monts 
ago Ireviewed, and recommended enthusiastically, Hubermay 
performance of Beethoven's Violin Concerto in D ma jor. BM . 
are now distributing yet another recording, by Georg Kule, 
kampff and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Telefanke 
E2016-2021, 36s.), and at the risk of confusing choice | have ty 
admit that I like it just as well. In the orchestra] playj 
there is nothing to choose between the two recordings, }y; 
Kulenkampff's phrasing seems to me sometimes definitely 
preferable, and the reproduction is much more accurate thay 
is usual with records made on the Continent. Beethoyey;, 
lovely and too seldom played Sonata in A major, Op. 69, No,; 
for Cello and Piano is exquisitely played by Paul Griimng 
and Wilhelm Kempff (Decca CA8259-61, 12s.). So far as} 
know only one previous recording of this work (by Casals ay 
Schulhof) existed, and this is much to be preferred to it, i 
the eight Beethoven recordings in this list this is indeed ti, 
one which I am most glad to have. There are three Tecording 
of Beethoven piano sonatas. In the Sonata in F minor, 0p,5 
(the Appassionata) (H.M.V. C2879-81, 12s.), Rudolf Serki, 
whose playing in partnership with Adolf Busch has often beq 
praised, disappoints expectations. Thoroughly dull in th 
slow movement, and too theatrical elsewhere, this performang 
is also much under-recorded. The other two recordings, \( 
the Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78 (Col. LX576, 6s.) and th 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 90 (Col. LX544-5, 12s.), are both by 
Egon Petri, who with every performance of his that one heay F_ 
whether in the concert hall or in recording, seems to strength 4 
his claims to be thought the best interpreter of Beethova F 
living. These are both magnificent performances, beautifull a 
clear in articulation and exquisite in tone, and it is a matte 
for great satisfaction that, now that the first volume of th F_ 
Beethoven Sonata Society is out of print, all the works ini 
have been recorded by Petri. Quite apart from the questin § 
of expense, I think that most people will prefer Petri’s recor. F 
ings to Schnabel’s. 
So much space has been absorbed by these eight Beethova | 
recordings that I must devote the rest of my space to a mer 
catalogue of other records that I can recommend, making it 
as varied as possible. There are ten of them, all thoroughly & 
good. First, the recording by Schnabel and the Pro Art 
Quartet of Schumann’s Quintet in E Flat Major (HMYV, 
DB2387-90, 24s.), a delightfully clean and_ well-balanced 
performance of this most charming of Schumann's chambe 
musie works ; second, the recording by Bruno Walter ani 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2933-4, 
24s.) of Brahms’ Symphony No. 3 in F Major, a superbly 7 
perceptive recording. which. should) have a_ column df 
appreciation to itself; third,. the recording of  Sibeliw 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 39, by Ormandy and tle 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2709--18, 30s), 
keen, dramatic, and well defined ; fourth, a beautifully clea 
recording by Sir Thomas Beecham, obviously  enjoyiiy 
himself, and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, of Bizets 
L Arlesienne Suite No. 1 (Col. LX541-2, 12s.) ; fifth, Handels F 
Concerti Grossi, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, carefully but gaily played F 
by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boy 
Neel (Decca X119-—124, 30s.; the remaining nine concerti 
will be issued, and will be reviewed at greater length, in th 
near future); sixth, the Overture to Die Meistersinger, grand\ F 
played and grandly recorded by Sir Thomas Beecham ani fF 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra (Col. LX557, 6s): 0 
seventh (a very welcome set this, since the only other com > 
parable recording is now very old), Tchaikowsky’s Symphonj > 
No. 6 in B Minor, Op. 74, played in a truly masterly wa f 
by L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoite, J 
Paris, conducted by Philippe Gaubert (Col. LX552-6, 30s); 7 
eighth, Mozart’s Piano Concerto in E Flat Major, K2i\,) 
played with exemplary simplicity by Walter Giescking ani > 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Rosbaud (Col. LX55%- 
62, 24s.) ; ninth, Brahms’ magnificent Variations on a Then) 
by Haydn, magnificently played by Toscanini and the Nev > 
York Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DB3031-2, 12s); P 
and tenth, last but to me by no means least, a very charming | 
recording by Iska Aribo (E.M.G. Treasury of Music Series 
6s.) of Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse and Réverie, the second ay 
exquisite and relatively little known piece which I havey 
always enjoyed as much as anything of Debussy’s. : 
AUTOLYCUS. 
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(Would you. belicwe it ? 





‘That, Eustace, was the divinest fifteen minutes I have ever spent! 
Supreme smoking satisfaction, uncarying quality, the fullest value for 
money — that’s what a girl gets when she smokes a Greys.’ 

No—on reflection we d6 not ask you to believe that a Greys cigarette is 


the greatest of all life’s pleasures. But itsa very good cigarette all the same. 


“ G@rey 


Footnote.— Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is no such thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 


CIGARETTES 
Ten for sixpence 





ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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THE VIRGIN KING 
By Francis Watson, If vou enjoy urbanity, 
wit and erudition, you will like this novel 
that not only delights vou with its racy 
humour, but challenges by its provocative 
thoughtfulness. 7/6 





VALIANT VAGABONDS 
By C. J. Finger. The forgotten men of 
history, the first explorers whose adventures 
in strange lands and whose deeds of valour 
have remained unsung through the ages, 
have found a champion in Mr. Finger. 
0/6 





PAY DIRT 


By G. C. Quiett. In his story of gold 
mining camps, with their crudeness and 
humour, he has gathered up the romantic 
iales of prospectors, lost mines, great dis- 
coveries, and the notorious and eccentric 
characters who gave to the camps their 
unique flavour. Illustrated. 16/- 





AMERICAN FICTION 


By A, H. Quinn. A complete survey of 
American fiction, including both the novel 
and the short story, from the beginning in 
the late 18th Century up to the ety 





BENEDICTION 
By Claude Silve. Ricuiarp Kine, in The 
Tatler, says: P the writing is so 
beautiful, the imagery so exquisitely 
wrought, that one reads on and on en- 
tranced. . . . She has given us a tale so 
charmingly written that it could not well 
have had a title other than—‘ Benediction.’ ” 
With a Foreword by Mrs. Wharton. 7/6 





THE STORY OF 
HUMAN ERROR 
Edited by Joseph Jastrow, Sixteen eminent 
scientists tell how through errors and mis- 
takes great achievements have been made in 

the world of science and sociology. 
Illustrated. 12/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 








OVERTAXED DIGESTION 





“* At times my digestion be- 


comes weak and overtaxed, 
so I take Allenburys Diet 
instead of ordinary meals. 
It is very nourishing and 


| digestible.°° 


OF ALL CHEMISTS IN TINS 2/\!, 4/-, 7/6. 
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Current Literature 


MOTHER COUNTRY — 
FATHERLAND 

By Lieut.-Col. A. G..Martin 
This autobiography (Macmillan,'15s.), 
nearly four-fifths War experiences, 
presents the War from the point of view 
of a British-born subject who fought 
on the German side. Col. Martin's 
father was a German who settled in 
Kngland and was _ naturalised. He 
decided to enter the army twenty-four 
years before the War, and his choice of 
the German army rather than the 
British was largely dictated by expense. 
The fact that he could feel with both 


England and Germany = makes _ his 
account comparatively objective and 
detached, although he has a_ very 


strong prejudice against the French. 
He writes as a soldier. To enter the 
army was his earliest ambition. He 
found complete satisfaction in the life 
of an officer of the dragoons, well 
described in the pre-War section. His 
attitude to war was professional, neither 
exalted nor horror-struck. At first he 
was full of a cheerful assurance, but as 
the War drew to a close his mood har- 
dened and deepened into resolution 
without hope. He spent the first few 
months of the War on the Argonne- 
Verdun sector, and later was sent to 
Galicia, where he was captured. After a 
terrible eighteen months as a_ prisoner 
of war in Siberia, he was exchanged. 
and fought again in France and Russia. 
Ife has a vigorous narrative power. 
describes complicated fighting simply 
and vividly, with an instinct for the 
illuminating detail. He has, too, an 
eye for character, and a capacity for 
enjoying life. His style is sound and 
graphic. sometimesslightly stiff, and over- 
burdened with conventional adjectives. 


ARAB INTERLUDE 
By Clare Sheridan 

In the village of M’cid, on the fringe 
of the Sahara, lived Mrs. Sheridan and 
her two children for eight years. Ali 
the mason slowly built her a house after 
her design. In time they ceased to be 
strangers and settled into the village 
life, making friends and a few enemies. 
The record of these vears (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 15s.) suffers from lack of 
form; occasionally the dilatory Arab spirit 
seems to enter into the book, especially 
in the early chapters : and sometimes her 
style is careless. But she writes well 
whenever her sympathies are engaged, 
when she describes a village wedding, 
and the terrified, helpless little bride, 
or the sufferings which the seclusion of 
women entails. She builds up a picture : 
we see the dazzling exterior of this 
desert village, and the darkness within. 
She takes us into the four walls where 
the Arab woman lives her life. She 
unravels for us the complexities . of 
village quarrels. The total effect of this 
book, which ends with an account of 
Gandhi, of whom she made a statue. 
and of the Stavisky riots, which she 
thoroughly enjoyed, is rather like that 
of a diary. 


MEMORIES OF JOHN 
GALSWORTHY 

By his Sister, M. E. Reynolds 
How much against the odds it was 
that John Galsworthy should sail on 
the ‘Torrens’ when Joseph Conrad 
was first mate, so beginning their friend- 
ship! It is unexpected, and yet not 


incongruous, that Galsworthy os 
have been a masseur in France Ply 
the War. Mrs. Reynolds’ i 
(Robert Hale, 5s.) records Other jns, 
esting things, gives one the Pig: 
the agreeable and roomy family tig 
which he grew up, and expresses 
own deep affection for him, But x 
does not focus her picture very sha by 
one feels that perhaps she “Was E 
pered by having more material te 
would go into such a small conp 
There is a good selection of his Ge 
in the second half of the book. Moy » 
them seem to be very characteris 
They are direct, objective, energet: 
robust. He discusses his artistic sin 
and methods, and the technique of the 
stage, as a craftsman rather tha, 
theorist. He writes passionately againy 
the evils which he was fighting in nn 
way he could. One sees that his tile. 
ance did not shrink even during 4, 
War. The letters show a creatir 
artist who was well adjusted to jj 
environment, and happy in all his » 
lationships. 
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STORM AND PEACE 
By John Beresford 
Tranquillity, to Mr. Beresford, j ; 
word of power; to repeat it is { 
induce the mood which he finds j 
English village churches, quiet in th 
sun, in the lovely valley of the Doy 


in contemplating the long: series of lif 
writings of Tnakh 


ancestors, in the 
Walton, Charles Cotton, and his beloy 
Parson Weoodeford. These — essays 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 8s. Gd.) are near 


all in search of time past and the peach 


that settles like dust on ancient thing 
He engraves for us in his pleasant s 
the churches of Norbury and Throckity 
He takes us with a 
through England in the summer of Ii 
He writes about the eighteenth-centur 


diarists with sympathy, and resurrecsf 


Gray’s hated Parson Etough. There w 
two long essays which 
** Storm.” 
1745 (here called 
hitherto unpublished _ letters 

Pelham and the rest of the Governmet 
but is rather too 


German Paste E 


provide te P 
The one on the rebellion df 
* Crisis) contain ge 


matter-of-fact al P 





undramatic. The essay on Genet 


Gordon gives a startling glimpse of tif” 


astonishing man. But the keynote! 


the book is in the final essay | 
* Tranquillity.” 
LOOSE END 
By Neal Harman 
As the title. suggests, Loose Ivf 


(Arthur Barker,- 7s. 6d.) is the autt 
biography of yet another misfit Wi 
imagines that his destiny lies in al 
place but the one he happens to be! 


Like many of such autobiographies iF 


rouses in us no particular interest ! 


the author himself, for the incidetl : 
never have the quality of true expe'y 





ence: they leave. him. exactly wher 


he was before, at a_ self-imposed lof” 
end, not having outgrown his adolestt!>~ 
bewilderment at the seemingly uml : 


He was “a di 


whose 


demands of life. was 


clodhopping boy 


a very gawky, a very unhappy bo 


When he was seventeen he exchangee 


life with comfortable — prospects | 
<ngland for penury in America. 


dodges along the usual road : thro 
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= —_— RITE TEAS I I SATE TOES 
the underworlds of — — va 
New York, meeting — OXETS, 10bD0es, 
Me" tore and Greenwich village eccen- 
gangsters an pe t ‘ell 
sha trics. Mr. Harman writes vam “4 we . 
© diy and his book would be intere : => 
Meny) the life he described were not so familiar 
e? int, ‘and so ineffectual. 
tone 
Y ik REVISITING MY PYGMY 
ey HOSTS 
My 
sharp By Paul Schebesta 
aS hay, Dr. Schebesta’s books on the in- | 
lal thy habitants of the Congo fall into a 
“Oma, aaay about halfway between the 
sete caleneit works of anthropologists and 
Most the more lurid cfforts of popular 
Lert  traveloguers. In the present volume 
lengetic © (Hutchinson, 18s.), he describes his 
ie any atest visit to the Ituri forests to study 
¢ of te in oreater detail the social life of the 
than : wemiies. Readers of his earlier books | 
Again pia not fear repetition, for the author 
i even > carries his investigations into more 
. te 4 intimate aspects Of character and | 
ng Ye custom than he was previously able 
_ to do, and is not concerned with living 
hs li conditions with which he has already 
ae dealt. The pygmics are a suspicious, 
secretive people, and Dr. Schebesta 
had to wait patiently for years, gradu- 
: ally winning their confidence, before 
Fhe was permitted to observe the course of 
d, isi tribal and domestic life and learn their 
tis t tradition and folk-lore. His patience 
inds iB =was well rewarded, as this most inter- 
in the esting book shows. 
> Dow, 
Sof his 
Imif RUPERT OF THE RHINE: | 
belovei fe THE PIRATE PRINCE 
Se By George Edinger 
tia Mr. Kdinger's = romantic biography " 
thins Of Rupert of the Rhine (Hutchinson, 
nt dy 18s.) is a well-written, popular bio- 
ein graphy of the better sort. Prince 
Pasty Rupert was the son of the Elector of the 
of 1 Palatinate, whose brief reign over 
centyrf Bohemia, in the year before the Battle | 
urrewp Of the White Mountain, gave him the | 
vere i title in history of “* the Winter King.”’ 
Je typ But the Prince’s career was determined | 
lion df Tather by his maternal lineage. His 
ontainf «other, Queen Elisabeth, was a 
~ gf daughter of James I of England ; and 
nmet{ he was therefore nephew of the first 
et aif Charles and cousin of the second. He 
Jenni fought bravely on the royalist side in 
of tsp the Civil War, retiring to France when 
note the eause was lost. and returning with 
say uf the Restoration in 1660. Oddly 
: enough for one born in Bohemia, his | 





principal passion was the sea. He made 


one voyage of discovery to the West | 


Indies and another to the 
River, thereby ranking, as Lord Tweeds- 





the makers of Canada’; and on one 
occasion he commanded the English 
Fleet against the Dutch. The abundance 
of contemporary letters, and frequent 
references in the diarists of the period, 
have enabled Mr. Kdinger to 










resorting to actual fiction. 
» book will appeal mainly to those whose 
» laste I'ss in the direction of the his- 
torical novel, 







© 8s considerably 


E historical 





exaggerating 
importance), and heartily 
# damns his enemies. ‘The year which 









J ‘ie.” Cromwell is a * cold sadist ” : 
uel Pepys, who disliked Rupert and 
retails much petty seandal about him, 
Cannot be mentioned without a sneer. 









Hudson | 


muir says in his preface, “* high among | 


c give | 
sufficient vividness to the story without | 
But the | 


In the true romantie vein, | 
4 Mr, Edinger glorifies his hero (as well 
his | 


| Witnessed the defeat of the royalists is | 
» the * summer which saw merry England | 
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“Mr. Cleugh is a writer with a shrewd sense of dramatic 
essentials, and he has succeeded so admirably in recreating 
the strange personality of Pushkin, the sensualist and genius, 
the living background of his surroundings that the 
reads like a Russian novel of Pushkin’s own time.” 

JOHN O° LONDON’S WEEKLY. 
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ONLY PAIN IS REAL 


“If any other author can create the atmosphere of thrills 
and suspense in the big fight climax of this book, we have 
a thoroughly exciting and well-told 


yet to 
story.” 


* But nothing else in the poem approaches the profundity of 
They are among the most moving 
and terrible and beautiful lines which Mr. Wolfe has ever 
written. "—THE OBSERVER. 
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varied and lively.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 
‘* The story makes enthralling reading, and Mr. Harman tells 
it superbly.” 
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Motoring 


The Risks and Advantages of Winter 


For the novice in motoring, whose numbers, to judge by the 
letters I receive weekly from Spectator readers, are steadily in- 
creasing, it is perhaps a fortunate circumstance that the delivery 
of new cars should generally coincide with the riskiest 
time of year. It is after Christmas that most of the cars 
ordered at the motor show are sent out to their purchasers, 
and it is in the following weeks that the weather may be 
safely expected to harden and bring in its train all the special 
dangers that beset the neglected engine. 

Time was when we seldom took thought for frost except 
in that it made a first start more cifficult. We emptied our 
radiators if our motor-houses were unheated, or we piled 
rugs over the bonnet, but beyond that we rarely bothered 
about any of the special precautions that modern design has 
rendered necessary. Cars were very different in those days 
and, depressing as it may seem, they were in some respects a 
good deal tougher than they are now. They were 50 per cent. 
less efficient, of course, and were scarcely comparable with 
those of today in a dozen important ways, but they did stand 
up to ill-usage, or rather neglect, in a manner that at this 
distance of time seems enviable. 

We thought nothing of driving a stone-cold engine as hard 
as it could go. In fact I remember clearly that it was the 
usual procedure, so that the minimum of time should be 
wasted in getting it into its stride. If there was a hill to be 
climbed the sooner we could flog the car up it the better. 
“ That’ll warm her up,”’ we said with satisfaction as we shoved 
a heavy foot on to the accelerator and kept it there. 

And they made no protest, those remarkable machines, 
or if they did, they went unheeded and we seldom paid the 
price that would inevitably be exacted today for the same 
offence. The chief reason for the modern frailty is, of course, 


that al moving parts are built to much closer limits, and 
that until wear has begun there is far less clearance and 


consequently, in a cold engine, far less margin of safety. 
On the other hand, when the engine is warm and the oil 
circulating frecly, that tightness gives better compression, 
better performance and, relatively speaking, greater cconomy. 
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Greater n-ed for Protection 
led to the safe:y key. In 
like manner, DUNLOP Tyres 
: have been evolved to 
Bee: counteract increasing road 

tisks. For safety’s sake fit 
your car with Dunlop — 


the World's Master Tyres. 






There are two‘ 90’ tyres— 
the Dunlcp Fort ‘go’ 
and the 

Durl-p Standard ‘90’ § 
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The actual amount of petrol used may not be much less j 

12-h.p. engine today than it was in the old type, but 
same consumption will give you anything from 10 to 99 we 
an hour more and _ proportionately higher power Ang 
another reason for the greater efficiency of today js natuiah 










the use of much lighter materials and parts, 
higher engine-speeds and swifter acceleration. 

These are the dividends of progress, and it is Cssenti 
that the novice should hold them in proper respegt \ 
brand-new car, unless it is of the type and "price that me ' 
it has been run-in before delivery (a very small selectiy 
must be treated very much as any other modern ear must be 
treated in cold weather, that is to say with the utmost oq 
sideration, That national disaster, a long spell of frost, jy 
that single advantage that it helps the new owner to a 
appreciation of the risks that follow rough usage. 

To take the obvious precautions first, be very sure alyy, 
that there is no chance of frost reaching ihe water-systay 
at any time, but especially when the car is in an unheay 
house. The story goes that the thermometer must fall jy 
12 below freezing point before ice will form inside an ordinary 
weather-proof coach-house. That may be so, but I hay 
seen a six-cylinder engine split from end to end after 8 degnys 
outside such a house, and that was no proof that 8 was the 
limit. To repeat the oldest and best rule, empty the radiaty 
every night, being sure that no water is trapped anywher 
in the jackets. It is a tedious business refilling next day. 
but it is worth it, not only for the absolute assurance thy 
nothing can happen, whatever the weather, but becaug 
you make the next start from cold much easier by filling 
up with hot water. For that reason I prefer it to using, 
non-freezing mixture. : 

Whether you empty or use glycerine always cover both 
engine, radiator and bonnet with thick rugs as soon as you 
switch off. It is surprising how long the latent heat wil 
last. I am not in a position to advise on the various safety 
heating lamps that are to be had, never having used on, 
but I imagine that the most satisfactory is the kind thats 
put under the sump, to keep the oil fluid. 

When making ready for a suspected difficult early start, 
use what means you can to warm the induction first and use 
the strangler as little as possible. The effect of constant 
use of it is to loose free petrol into the combustion-chamber, 
and unless the conditions are exactly right, the charge wil 
not fire. Further, the petrol runs down into the sump, 
washing away the oil on the cylinder walls and diluting the 
oil. If after following the normal routine you are still unable 
to start the engine, take out the plugs and dry the points 
Condensation forms liberally in cold weather, particularly 
after a day or two of idleness. The owners of motor fishing 
boats always take the plugs out overnight. 

The model way of beginning to start up a cold engine is 
of course, to do most of it by hand, Set the controls right 
and turn the starting-handle with the switch off half a doze 
times to get the evlinders charged. Then switch on and 
give the handle a sharp pull-up over the compression, “If 
that fails use your starter. The battery will have escaped 
the worst strain because by then the oil will be free. If you 
are so lucky as to have compression-taps, squirt a few drops 
into them. That should make it a certainty. 

It is when the engine is running that the greatest car 
must be used. Keep the rug over the radiator and bonnet 
and let the engine run at 800 or 1,000 revolutions. Scientists 
tell us that this is all wrong, and that it should be run hard to 
shorten the period of condensation that is responsible for wom 
cylinders and the need for re-boring, but in a good many 
years’ experience I have never found that gentle warming 
up had any appreciable effect on good material, and I have 
often seen the damage done to dry pistons and cylinder wall 
by cold racing. 

Out on the road drive the engine lightly until it is really 
warm, using as small a throttle-opening as is necessary 
keep going. Remember how tight bearings are and allow 
plenty of time for the oil to warm up to the safeiy point of 
fluidity. You can hardly pamper a new or a cold engine, 
but you can very easily damage it. The results of harsh 
treatment may ‘not be immediately evident, but they cal 
be lasting—and, in the end, expensive. JOHN PRioLeat. 

[| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied ty 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advitt 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.} 
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KIPLING’S 
OWN PLAIN 
TALE 


is now appearing exclusively 


in the 


MORNING POST 


Whence came Kim—and Puck of Pook’s Hill, and the people of 
the Jungle Books, and all the unforgettable, unforgotten others ? 


iT Iam} 


it: 
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What inspired ‘Steam Tactics’ ? Was the sad story of ‘ Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep’ a nightmare recollection of something that 







really happened ? 

What did Kipling himself think of ‘If’ (which did me no 
good with the Young’ in seven and twenty tongues)? Why did 
he describe ‘The Light that Failed’ as ‘a sort of inverted, meta- 
grobolized phantasmagoria based on Manon Lescaut’ ? 

And ‘The Road to Mandalay’—where does it lead to? 


In short, what was the story behind the stories, and the poetry 
of living that went to the making of the verses ? 














All this, and much else, is revealed in Kipling’s intimate auto- 
biography, now appearing exclusively in the ‘Morning Post.’ It is 
called SOMETHING OF MYSELF, and, in the generous Kipling 
fashion, tells much of his great contemporaries besides. 
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Give your newsagent an order for delivery at home, beginning 
with last Monday’s issue. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Tut Stock Exchange has lost no time in reading the major 
and minor implications of the loosening of restriction schemes 
and the widespread recovery in commodity prices. If some 
of the opinions expressed in Throgmorton Street seem to 
derive from imaginative hope rather than from reasoning, 
nobody will quarrel with the broad conclusion that a bigger 
movement of commodities on a higher plane of values must 
mean more freight, and probably better rates for the world’s 
carriers. Hence the renewed interest in depressed oversea 
railway and shipping shares. 


In the oversea rail market quotations have already risen 
so sharply that I should hesitate to advise buyers to come 
in, but the leading shipping issues still offer opportunities 
to investors willing to take a two years’ view. There is no 
doubting the revival in the shipping trade. For 1986 the 
average index number of freights published by the Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom was over 19 per cent. 
higher than for 1935. The index rose last month by 21 per 
cent. compared with November, and was 41 per cent. higher 
than in December of the previous year. Every important 
group, from European waters (+-19 per cent.) to the Red Sea, 
Arabia and India (-}-29 per cent.) contributed to the rise. 


% 


* * * 
FURNESS WITHY’S PROSPECTS 

Rates are still below what shipowners maintain is a normal 
and legitimate level, but should improve further as_ the 
increasing demands of trade bear upon the much-reduced 
effective tonnage which has resulted from the falling-off 
in new building during the years of depression. I am confident, 
however, that even at current rates several of our most 
efficient shipping companies will be able to show greatly 
improved profits. Furness Withy stands out as an obviously 
attractive medium for recovery investment in the shipping 
market. 


Here is a company with a stake in virtually every trade 
route in the world, with its fleet in the books at a figure 
substantially below cost, less 5 per cent. depreciation, and 
important outside interests, mainly in finance and insurance. 
Unlike most shipping companies, Furness Withy continued 
building during the slump and acquired new interests at 
knock-out prices. The management is conservative, and no 
dividends have been paid since 3 per cent. was distributed in 
1933. Before the slump the dividend basis was 10 per cent. 
I do not anticipate that the accounts for the year ending 
April 80th, 1987, will permit of a dividend which will offer 
a generous return on the present price of 27s. 6d. for the 
£1 Ordinary shares, but I shall be surprised if the profits 
do not justify a higher valuation for the shares on next year’s 
prospects. 

* * * * 


BUYING INCOME 

The slither in gilt-edged is disconcerting investors who 
cither must, or choose to, keep a day-to-day vigil on capital 
values, but is easing the problem of those who are in the 
position of having to buy income in the prior charge market. 
Prices are not appreciably lower, but it is less difficult to 
pick up good stock. Here is a group of four prior charges, 
all of which may be regarded as good value in their particular 
yield category :— 


No. of 
times Current Yield 
covered Price o, 
> See foes be 
Thos. Firth & John Brown 33% 
Debentures... eis e¢ 9 100 3.9 9 
Gas, Light & Coke 33% Redeem- 
able Pref. stock st es 2 103 312 9 
3ualdwin’s 4}°% Cumulative £1 
Preferences .. Ms rs 6 20s. 9d. 42 6 
Alpha Cement 53% Cum. £1 
Preferences .. o* ai 23 24s. 411 9 


The Baldwin Preferences look particularly attractive. The 
cover is ample, the company’s profits are rising, and next 
year, when the company has redeemed its debentures, the 
shares will be the first charge on earnings. 
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CANADIAN BANK INVESTMENTS 

Tf, as I indicated a fortnight ago, Canadian busines by 
turned the corner, should not Canadian bank shares be pris. 
ing investments? For investors who are content to Ink 
for gradual and moderate capital appreciation, yes. Ty 
100 dollar shares of the Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bayi, 
Canada and the Canadian Bank of Commerce offer an att, 
tive group for a “ spread” investment. On the basis of thy 
8 per cent. dividend paid for the last three years Bank i 
Montreal shares, at £48, yield just under 3} per cent, : Rony 
Bank of Canada, at £46, offer just over 33 per cent, al 
Canadian Bank of Commerce yield nearly 4 per cent, at {1 
A purchase divided equally between the three shares woul 
bring a yield of roughly £3 12s. 6d. per cent. : not a genery I 
yield, admittedly, if there were no likelihood of the divides 
rate being stepped up. Canadian bankers, like our oy, & 
are conservative financiers, but earnings should rise Defoe 
long to a level which will cover a higher dividend with, 
comfortable margin. 





% * * * 
COCKSHUTT PLOUGH 

Those who are prepared to forgo dividends and tke, 
bolder view of Canada’s revovery chances might consile 
Cockshutt Plough shares at 16 dollars. This company § 
neatly capitalised. It has no funded debt or prefereng 
shares, capital consisting solely of 800,678 common, or ordinary, 
shares. Again, despite the prolonged depression, which hy 
inflicted a succession of trading losses since 1980, the financil 
position is reasonably strong; the last balance-shect shows & 
a surplus of liquid assets. The accounts for the year ended 
November 80th, 1936, have not yet appeared, but I unde: 
stand that for the first time since the slump the compan 
has succeeded in making a small profit. 

I do not suggest that a resumption of dividends is a 
carly possibility, but as one of the largest manufacturers ¢ 
agricultural equipment, Cockshutt Plough should be wel im 
placed on the rota of recovery. The elimination of the wheat 
surplus has opened up a vastly improved prospect for th 


oe 


Prairie Provinces, where there must be a big  banked-y 
demand for agricultural equipment. In the three yeas 


1927-29 average earnings on the common shares were ove 
2} dollars per share, justifying a price of over 30 dollar 
There should thus be ample scope for capital appreciation! 
Canada’s recovery restores agricultural activity to its pr 
depression level. 





Venturers’ Corner 

Like most of the base metals, copper is at present suffering 
from speculative profit-taking after its remarkable rise. | 
doubt, however, whether the reaction will go very far. Co 
sumption, if we assume that industrial recovery has still t 
broaden out, has not reached its peak, stocks are not unwiell) 
and the potential additions to supplies from the removal 
restriction will scareely keep pace with increasing demant 
On a conservative estimate, therefore, I think it is safe 
budget on an average price for copper of at least £45 per tu 
this year. 

A selling price of something around this figure is fait 
adequately discounted in the quotations of the leadiv 
Rhodesian copper producers’ shares, on most of which th 
indicated earnings yield is not more than 5 per cent. Ev 
allowing for the smaller mining potentialities of Messi 
(Transvaal), which mines a low-grade ore, I regard the js 
shares of this company as both relatively undervalued 
intrinsically attractive at 25s. 6d. For the year to June sith. 
1936, production was 9,526 tons at a cost of about £30 per t! 
and a 20 per cent. dividend was paid. Production is estimatt* 
at 10,000 tons for the current financial year, so that, assum 
an average price of copper of £45 and costs unchanged at * 
per ton, profits should be roughly £150,000, or 60 per cet 
on the capital of £250,000. 

A dividend of 40 per cent. out of earnings of 60 per ct 
does not seem unduly optimistic. If this expectation i 
fulfilled the shares would be yielding over 7} per cent 
promising speculation on copper prospects. 
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METALS AND MINERALS 
TRUST 


Introduced January 4th, is already 
proved by the extent of applications 
for its Certificates, to be meeting a 
strong public demand. 


Gold, Diamonds, Base 

Metals and Minerals. 
A well spread investment in 
these promising groups is ofered 
in the Metals and Minerals Trust 
by the promoters of the success- 
ful British Industries Fixed Trusts 
and Electrical Industries Trust. 
Units can be bought through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. 


Trustzes :— 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ full information is given in book'et U.3 
(the basis of a!l contracts) which may be 
obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LID., 
165, Moorgate, London, E.€.2 NATional 4931 


cvs—13 









































Wiss for booklet 
explaining how 
you can obtain an 
interest yield of 








= 4x% 








from an investment 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
“RESERVES 


Certificates 


in amounts from £25 upwards. 





A 


Custodian Trustees : 


Write for booklet to 





MIDLAND BANX EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE CO. LTO. 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21, Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
Member of Unit Trusts Association. 





























Ashburners 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


RISE BY 157 


“The regular rate of increase in 
industrial profits continues to Auctuste 
on either side of 15 per cent. Our 
analysis of 175 company reports 
published in December reveals an 
increase of 15.49 per cent., against 
13.49 per cent for the previous 
month and 12.27 per cent. for the 
“December companies of the 
previous year. The total net profits 
covered by the December reports 
amounted to&18, 438,723, compared 
with £15,564,449 for the preceding 
year. The increase in profits of 


£2,474,274 is general in nature.” 
Economist, Jan. 16, 1937. 


British Industries Fixed Trusts enable 
investors to spread an investment 
over a large number of securities. 
The spread covers one hundred of the 
leading British Companies, selected 
on their past record, present position 
and future possibilities. All the 
securities are freely marketable on 


the Stock Exchanges. The gross annual 
yield on an investment divided equally 
between ali four Portfolios is approx- 


4: | 


This yield is based on the actual cash 
dividends paid in the last completed years 
of the 100 Companies comprising the four 
Portfolios. In the same financial periods 
distributable share bonuses and rights to 
new issues on bonus terms added a further 
5/8 pzr cent. to the gross annual yield. 
Sub-units may be bought or sold through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed ° Trusts 


Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ full information will be found in handbook 

6.25 which is the basis of all transactions, 

It will be sent free on application to the 
Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 Moorgate, London, E.¢.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 





FURTHER EXPANSION OF PROFITS 


FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS AT HOME 





MR. McKENNA ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE POSITION 





THE ordinary. general meeting of shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held on January 26th at Southern House, E.C. 

The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, in the course of 
his speech, said: While the progress of international trade is 
encouraging, it is still true that our recovery has occurred almost 
entirely in the domestic field—a fact which has given rise to some 
apprehension for the future. It is generally recognised that the 
trade improvement is largely due to the policy of cheap and abundant 
money steadily pursued since 1932, but it is alleged that recovery 
on this basis cannot be regarded as on a firm foundation. In the 
first place it is argued that trade expansion must itself lead eventually 
to dearer money ; and secondly that cheap money engenders evils 
which can be corrected only by making money dearer. The first of 
these santa forecasts can be readily disposed of. In spite of the 
very farge growth of production and employment in this country, 
credit is still as plentiful, at rates just as low, as at the beignning 
of the process. The banks have a wide margin of resources available 
for advances should greater demands be made upon them. The 
second cause ef apprehension is much more serious, and calls for 
inquiry whether the evils to which cheap money is said to give birth 
are now present or imminent, and, if so, what means are available 
to cope with them. 


Scurreosep IMPENDING DANGERs. 


The reasons put forward for thinking that the existing conditions 
have little remaining stability can be summarised under the heads 
of labour shortage, excessive speculation and a possible adverse 
balance of international payments. Of these potential evils shortage 
of labour is undoubtedly the most immediate. So far as skilled 
labour is lacking, there must be a tendency for the price of labour 
to be bid higher and for the average level of efficiency to decline. 
For the present this upward tendency of costs is probably still offset 
by the spreading of fixed charges over a larger turnover, but the 
reality of the trend towards higher unit costs in a number of indus- 
tries can scarcely be doubted. This particular threat is, then, 
relatively near at hand, but for the time being is a threat only to 
further advance, and need not lead us to anticipate any setback. 


More than once in the last few months foreign and domestic 
events have occurred which would have had a disastrous effect on 
a really speculative market had there been one. I do not say that 
a speculative mania could not develop in this country ; we have 
had it in the past and we might have it again; but I do say there 
is no sign that one is developing, nor do I think one to be probable. 


DisTURBANCE OF THE BALANCE Or PAYMENTS. 


Let me turn now to the third alleged reason for thinking that 
the present conditions are not stable—the fear that the balance 
of international payments is turning against us. On this head I 
think we are sometimes inclined to be unduly anxious. 


In the long run the surest indication of the trend of the balance 
of international payments is a decided tendency of the exchange 
value of the pound to move up or down. If the balance of payments 
were running against us the exchange value of the pound would 
tend to decline, and, in the absence of offsetting capital movements, 
exchange equilibrium could be maintained only by offivial purchases 
of sterling. The fact that the trend of operations over a number of 
years appears to have been the other way indicates that no lasting 
weakness has thus far developed in our balance of international 
payments. 


If the conditions in respect of labour, speculation and_ inter- 
national payments are as I have endeavoured to outline, it seems 
unlikely that we have yet reached a stage at which the upward 
trend of industry and trade will be halted. We must not blink 
the fact, however, that cheap and abundant money, so beneficial 
to trade and industry, provides a fertile field for the growth of 
the adverse influences to which I have referred, and we may yet 
find ourselves face to face with forces which if left uncontrolled 
would result in an upward spiral of costs and prices. The com- 
parative ease with which large profits had been made would then 








ae 


be replaced by the difficulty of avoiding heavy losses, and 
rush to get out of commitments would be far more pree} A 
than the former eagerness to enter into them. If, ag ig reslae 
in such conditions, the reverse movement gathered strength 
effects on trade and industry would be both sudden and 


. : Violey 
It is, then, no more than common prudence to review the Pott 
from time to time, and if we see possible dangers ahead to CONS 


the best way-to prevent them. 


When we were on the gold standard the recognised check 
boom conditions, whatever their cause, was a rise in the ; 
rate and a contraction of credit. Boom conditions weakened the 
exchange value of sterling, and the statutory duty to Maintaiy 
gold parity forced the Bank of England to adopt restrictive Measuns 
The remedy certainly achieved its object, but at the same time j 
seldom failed to do much more than the occasion required, k 
fell with like effect on all trade and industry and on all market 
whether speculative or not, and by forcing down prices far mon 
quickly than costs tended to produce a condition of busines 
stagnation. Such procedure was unavoidable when we were living 
under the obligations of the gold standard, but is it necessarily 4, 
right procedure now that we are free from them ? : 


AVAILABLE MEANS OF PROTECTION. 


Consider first the risk of excessive speculation. I do not wig 
to be dogmatic on the subject, but it seems to me that the remejy 
lies with the banks. They have the power, acting together on a 
agreed basis, to place a curb upon speculation by directly restricting 
the quantity of credit used for that purpose. Genuine busines 
would not be affected; there would still be cheap money and 
abundance of credit for legitimate trade, but there would be 1» 
easy money for the mere speculator. I repeat, there are qo 
sufficient indications at present of dangerous speculation, byt 
should this appear a powerful remedy could be provided by th 
concerted and direct action of the banks without. recourse to high 
rates and indiscriminate restriction of credit. The country ough 
not to be required to submit to general stagnation as a cure for the 
activity of speculators. 


[ turn next to labow: shortage, a problem which is admittedly 
not easy to solve. The essence of the danger lies in over-expansion 
of capacity for the production of ¢apital goods, but, as this arises 
from the independent action of many firms scattered over the 
country, the individual entrepreneur does not always recognise it, 
His action appears to himself to be no more than a capital expendi. 
ture promising an early and substantial return. Great caution is 
needed in introducing new capital into industry when a shortag 
of labour becomes widespread. Banks make only temporay 
advances for the purpose of capital outlay, so that restriction of 
banking credit would be no safeguard. A partial remedy appear 
to lie in the close scrutiny to which new issues have for some time 
been subjected, but no external measures can be fully effective 
unless industrialists and traders themselves take a long and cautiow 
view. based upon the far wider information available now than 
ever before. 

When we come to the balance of international payments, on the 
other hand, restriction of credit appears to be the only available 
means for correcting an adverse condition. A lasting shortage ol 
receipts from abroad, arising from exports, services and _ interes, 
would indicate that ow price level was too high in relation to 
world prices and our current consumption greater than it should 
be; and in the circumstances of our own economic life I should 
regard a persistent deficit on the balance of payments as the true 
warning of boom conditions. Happily, however, that evil docs 
not appear to be at hand. 


ELeMeNtTS OF ELASTICITY. 


There remain to be mentioned three important elements oi 
elasticity in our monetary system. First among these I would 
place the Exchange Equalisation Account which has maintained 
reasonably steady exchange rates while leaving us free internally 
from the chance effects of the operation of a rigid gold standard. 

The operation of the account imposes a heavy responsibilit) 
upon the authorities, whose constant watchfulness is essential 
in correctly interpreting the movements in the exchange market. 
I think they are to be congratulated on their handling of this 
new instrument. 

A further element of elasticity is provided by the statutory 
facilities for varying the fiduciary note issue. We had recently 
a striking example.of the utility of these provisions, when the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England received £65. millions 
in gold from the Exchange Equalisation Account and handed 
over £60 millions of its Government securities in partial payment. 
By this transaction the fiduciary issue of notes was reduced by 
£60 millions; but the reduction of the fiduciary issue was no! 
its purpose. To use the current phrase, the authorities wer 
desirous of sterilising an excessive influx of gold. They wer 
faced with the same problem which has recently confronted the 
monetary authorities in other countries, notably the United States 
—the problem of preventing an undue increase of credit in conse- 
quence of large official purchases of gold. The simplicity and 
neatness of the transaction illustrate the immense advantage 


(Continued on page 195), 
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Finance 
Bankers on the Situation 


Tuere is, perhaps, no subject in which greater interest 
js taken. at the present moment than the question 
whether a continuance of the present activity i trade 
can be relied upon. Possibly the recollections of the 
years of depression from which we are now recovering, 
together with the disturbed international political out- 
lok, have occasioned an anxiety with regard to the 
general outlook which might not otherwise exist, and 
a knowledge that a “ cheap money ” policy on the part 
of the Government has contributed to the trade recovery 
also, perhaps, accounts to some extent for uncertainty 
with regard to the future. Is the cheap money policy 
likely to continue ? Has trade activity already begun 
to degene rate into a speculative boom ? Is it necessary 
to take measures for restraining any undue activity 
in trade or speculation ? These are among the problems 
which are exercising the minds of business men at the 
present time and they are problems which impart par- 
ticular interest and importance to the views of bankers 
as expressed at the annual meetings of the shareholders. 
For, if we seck information about the extent to which 


trade is reviving, and reviving on sound lines, who 
should be better informed than the bankers who are 
largely concerned in financing such activity ? Or, 


b) 


again, if we are in doubt whether Stock Exchange 
activity is traceable to genuine investment buying or to 
mere speculative buying on banking lines, who should 
be better informed on the matter than the bankers ? 

Last week I dealt with the views expressed by the 
Chairman of Barclays Bank and the Chairman of Martins 
Bank, and this week we have had speeches from Mr. 
McKenna, of the Midland Bank, and the Hon. Rupert 
Beckett, the Chairman of the Westminster Bank, while 
next week the series will have been concluded by 
addresses from the Chairmen of the National Provincial 
Bank, Williams Deacon’s, the District, and, finally, 
but by no means least, by Lord Wardington’s views as 
expressed to the shareholders of Lloyds Bank. 

Mr. McKenna’s Views. 

Addressing the shareholders of the Midland Bank, 
the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna dealt in very practical 
fashion with the points on which, as I have just said, 
the public is seeking information and guidance. He 
referred to the fears lurking in some quarters for the 
continuance of cheap money, and the activity in trade, 
and also to the vague talk of excessive speculation 
and the fears expressed in some quarters with regard 
to our visible adverse trade -alance. As becomes an 
experienced banker, Mr. McKenna, of course, recognised 
that a prolonged period of cheap money can be fraught 
with certain dangers, but he was clearly of the opinion 
that those dangers do not exist at the present time. 
Not only did the Chairman of the Midland Bank express 
the view that the continuance of cheap money was 
both probable and desirable, and, further, that neither 
in trade nor on the Stock Exchange had activity reached 
any point suggesting unhealthiness or still less danger, 
but, looking a little further ahead, Mr. MeKenna 
suggested that if such a situation should arise it could 
be dealt with by co-operation amongst the bankers 
in contracting credit supplies in those directions where 
they were shown to be st'mulating undesirable speculation 
rather than by the imposition of a high Bank Rate, 
thereby hitting the innocent and the guilty alike. 

BANKING CO-OPERATION. 
_ This, of course, is one of the many striking developments 
in the financial thought of today, namely, the avoidance, 
so far as possible, of the old weapon of Bank Rate and 


the substitution of co-operative ‘effort on the part of 


the banking institutions in dealing with financial excesses, 
Whether in trade or on the Stock Exchange. For my 
own part, I am entirely in sympathy with the idea, 


(Continued on page 197.) 
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skilled management under the new flexibility permitted by the 
law. 

Elasticity of another but no less valuable kind is to be found 
in the liquidity of the commercial banks. All the banks whose 
figures I have-seen earned larger profits last year, and there can 
be no doubt that a contributory factor has been the decline in 
bad debts. With a continuance of the same wise handling of 
our monetary system that we have had in the past five years we 
need not fear a return of the stringency to which our business 
life was formerly subjected. 

For all these reasons we may, I think, take a confident view of 
the future. I have given grounds for concluding that the dangers 
inherent in an advanced stage of recovery induced by cheap money 
are not immediately at hand. I have, moreover, ventured the 
opinion that we are in a far stronger position to combat them 
with appropriate measures if they should become real and imme- 
diate. There is need for unremitting watchfulness and prudence 
on the part of industry itself as well as the banks and financial 
institutions generally ; but with clearer perception of the dangers, 
fuller understanding of their nature, and better weapons to cope 
with them, I feel sure they can be overcome without recourse 
to those rough and ready measures which in curing particular 
evils inevitably brought about a general trade recession. 
PROGRESS THE BANK. 


POSITION AND OF 


The upward trend of profits in the past few years was mains 
tained in 1936, though the figure is still well below those recorded 
when higher average rates were earned on our assets. The increase 
of about £115,000 on the year, notwithstanding the absence of 
any rise in money rates, is attributable partly to the rather greater 
demand for advances and for short loans, particularly those 
yielding higher rates of interest. Moreover the increase in total 
deposits has been largely on current accounts, while it has been 
possible with a more abundant supply of bills to reduce the pro- 
portion of unproductive cash to a figure close to what had come 
to be regarded as normal. The expansion in the services rendered 
to customers in return for higher earnings is reflected in an addition 
of roughly 64 per cent. to the turnover on current accounts. 

Adding together the profit for the year, approximately £2,468,000, 
and the balance brought forward from the previous year’s account, 
a total of £2,935,000 is available. The board have utilised the 
increased profits to strengthen further the position of the bank, 
and to that end have raised by £50,000 each, as compared with a 
year ago, the appropriations to reduction of bank premises and to 
reserve for future contingencies. These absorb £350,000 and 
£300,000 respectively. An interim dividend at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum less Income Tax was paid in July, and the directors 
now propose a final dividend at the same rate. By reason of 
the increase of threepence in the standard rate of Income Tax, the 
amount of which is provided before striking our net profit, 
the sum required for dividends is slightly lower at £1,738,000. 
These various allocations leave a balance of £547,000 to go forward 
into the next account as against £467,000 last time. I trust you 
will approve the policy of utilising increased profits to reinforce 
the internal finances of the bank, bearing in mind the losses incurred 
in years of depression. 


Rise tN ADVANCES. 

Perhaps the most encouraging movement revealed by the balance- 
sheet is the further rise in advances, which are £124 millions higher 
on the year. This is a welcome development, common to all 
the banks, but we should be on our guard against the frequent 
assumption that it is entirely due to the increased requirements 
of more active industry and trade. To judge from our latest regular 
analysis of the advances on our books, little more than one-third 
of the rise over the year can be accounted for in this way ; rather 
less than one-third is the result of further special loans to local 
authorities ; and the balance consists of advances for private and 
professional purposes, largely to facilitate the greater volume of 
investment in real property. Nevertheless, it seems now that 
business advances proper have passed the low point reached in 
1935, and are definitely if slightly on the up-grade. ; 

The failure of advances to rise along with the great expansion 
in the nation’s business is still a mystery to many people. Tho 
explanation, I think, is simple. The results of inquiry justify 
the statement that industry has been enabled, thrcygh the monetary 
policy pursued by our authorities, to finance itse# to a far larger 
extent than formerly. 

I think it may fairly be concluded that the bank and the affiliated 
companies have all grown in strength and prosperity during the 
past year. They have shared in the general business recovery, 
which happily is not yet at an end. It may be that last year’s rate 
of expansion will not be maintained, but we can at least anticipate 
with confidence that business will be fully as good in 1937 as in 1936, 
If to these favourable prospects at home could be added the stimulus 
of general appeasement in international affairs, the possibility of 
which seems at the moment a little nearer, we could be assured 
of a still wider extension of prosperity throughout the country. 





The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 





and the proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 





DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 





THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S ADDRESS 


THe annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank Limited 
was held on January 27th (Wednesday) at the Head Office, 
Lothbury, E.C. 


The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) opened his address 
with a reference to the changes in the directorate that had occurred 
during 1936. He expressed great regret at having to report the 
death of two of the bank’s senior directors, Sir George Murray 
and Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, both of whom had rendered long and 
valuable service to the bank. He reported with gratification that 
the Marquess of Willingdon had been appointed to the Board. 


THE Bank's ACCOUNTS. 


The steady growth in the credit base since 1932, greatly accelerated 
in 1936, had naturally been reflected in an increase in deposits of 
the banks. The Westminster Bank’s deposits had grown during 
the past year by over £45 million to nearly £368 million. There 
had been no proportionate increase in the demand for bank 
advances, and the problem of profitably employing these increased 
fesources had forced the banks to enlarge their investment holdings 
throughout the period of credit expansion. For the year that had 
just closed, this increase had not been very substantial so far as 
the Westminster Bank was concerned. In comparing the balance- 
sheet figures for 1936 with those for 1935, it would be observed 
that the increase of deposits of £45 million was mainly distributed, 
as to £6 million in investments, £103 million in advances to cus- 
tomers, and £264 million in money at call and short notice. 

The profit for the year amounted to £1,731,955, an increase of 
£329,300 on the previous year’s declaration, but in 1935 the cost 
of the Centenary bonus to the staff, pensioners and widows had 
been charged to the expenses of the bank, before declaration of the 
profit balance. After payment of the dividends at the customary 
rates, the sum of £200,000 had been allocated to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, and, while in the previous year no transfer had been 
made to Premises Account, this vear the Board had been enabled to 
resume that desirable provision Ly an allocation of £200,000. In 
1935 the Centenary bonus of 2 per cent. to the holders of partly-paid 
shares had been charged to the Profit and Loss Account and the 
earry-forward had been brought well below the customary figure, 
but for 1986 the carry-forward was increased to £516,936, a balance 
comparable with previous practice. 


THE Economic SITUATION. 


An each of the past four years he had been able, in reviewing 
the events of the preceding twelve months, to indicate the extent 
to which recovery from the depression had taken place, particu- 
larly in this country. This vear, he was glad to be able to say 
that the pace of recovery at home had been fully maintained, and 
that in many countries overseas, with whose prosperity our own 
well-being was so closely bound up, conditions of trade and employ- 
ment had shown considerable improvement. 


Unfortunately, the political developments of 1936 had been of 
a very disturbing nature. International confidence, already 
seriously impaired as a result of the Tialian invasion of Abyssinia, 
had received another setback in March through Germany's repudia- 
tion of the Locarno Pact and military reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
After a few months of comparative tranquillity, civil war had 
broken out in Spain, and in spite of the acceptance of the principle 
of non-intervention by the leading Powers in Europe, that had 
constituted a further menace to European security. In addition 
formidable adverse factors, rearmament had continued 
apace in every country, and though this had given a direct fillip 
to industrial activity and employment it could not have failed to 
retard the growth of confidence which was vital to the rehabilitation 
of international trade. 


to these 


In the economic sphere the latter part of the year had witnessed 
an event that might well have been, and might yet prove to be, the 
turning-point in the course of national trade policies. That event 
was the devaluation of the French franc, which took place in 
September, and which had been quickly followed by the devalua- 
tion of the Dutch, Swiss and Italian currencies. Much more 
iwnportant to the world at large than the change of policy on the 
part of the French Government was the tripartite agreement among 
France, the United States and our own country to co-operate in 
maintaining exchange equilibrium and in efforts to modify trade 
For years these restrictions had exercised an in- 
creasingly powerful hold on trade, and the occasion of the French 
currency devaluation had been hailed as a excellent opportunity 
Unfortunately, 


restrictions. 


io undertake a drive against all such prohibitions. 
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events since September had done little to encourage the };, 
expectations then entertained. Not only had the initial fo high 
the currency realignment been spent without imparting a 
impetus to world trade which had been hoped for, but thea at 
been little sign yet of any action, concerted or otherwise, ¢ l 
the world of the many other restrictions which were peeve ™M 
the growth of international commerce. The longer the delay tf 
less would be the driving force derived from the act of devalatig 

h, 


ProGRESS OF Britisu Inpustry. 


There was abundant evidence of rapid progress last 
British industry, which had derived its main stimulus from {] 
internal market. Industrial production had been on an appreciahj, 
larger scale than in 1935, and it was particularly gratifying that 
all the branches of industry included in the Board of Trade’s al. 
culations some. advance had been registered. The number ;; 
unemployed in Great Britain had fallen by some 240,000, anq th 
number of workers in employment had grown sieadily to the 
figure of 11,132,000. 


The feature of our overseas trade during the past year had bye 
the decline in the ratio between exports and imports, Imports 
had grown considerably, while exports had remained lings 
stationary, with the result that the gap between them had widens; 
from £275 million to £348 million, an increase which could be on) 
partially offset by the anticipated larger contribution of 9, 
invisible exports to the credit side of our national trading accounts 
The Chairman analysed the causes underlying this unwelcoy, 
development, and concluded that, although expanding imports 
might be a sigu of national prosperity, they had to be paid for 
and in the long run they could not be afforded unless a cor. 
spondingly increased volume of exports could be sold, 


year iy 


recon} 


THe Rise 


By far the most important happening in the economic spher 
during the past year had been the sustained rise of commodit; 
prices. Wholesale prices, as measured by the Board of Trade 
were now some 10 per cent. higher than they were a year ago, 
and 14} per cent. higher than in July, 1935, when the movemey; 
had begun. The significance of the increase lay in its uninterrupta) 
course and in the fact that it represented the first considergb), 
rise of prices in this country since the low levels associated yi 
the depression. Already, the rise had occasioned a certain amouy 
of misgiving. Yet as long ago as 1933 the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer had told the World Economie Conference that tly 
British Government attached the greatest importance to securiny 
a rise of prices. The rise which had been universally recognised 
as desirable was now in full course. Monetary policy was, however, 
only one of the factors in a development of world-wide extent, 
During the past twelve months wholesale prices in practicall 
every country of importance had risen by something like 7 per 
cent. The most significant, and at the same time the most hopefy 
aspect of the rise of prices was its incidence on agricultural products 
The agricultural communities of the world had heen the first { 
suffer in the years of depression, and their difficulties had been tly 
severest. It had been through the serious contraction of thei 
purchasing power that manufacturing countries had in their tum 
been drawn into the pit of depression. It was fitting, therefore, 
that the recovery of prices, with all that it implied in returniy 
prosperity, should have made its presence felt first in the primar 
producing countries. These countries’ exports now paid for 
larger imports of manufactures, and at the same time enabled 
them to resume or to increase payments of interest on their bonds 
held abroad, which had been suspended or seriously reduced. 


ov PRIcEs. 


In the majority of cases the rise of prices had been brought about 
in the healthiest possible way by improvement of the balance 
between supply and demand. The colossal stocks which het 
depressed markets had gradually been reduced to more normal 
proportions, and, whether by the hand of Nature, or by artificial 
means, or by a combination of the two, current outputs had beer 
brought more into accord with prospective consumption. Th 
recovery of industry had brought about a gradual revival of genui 
consumptive demand for nearly every industrial raw material 
and fuller employment and higher wages had meant increase 
consumption of foodstuffs. Under these combined —iufluences. 
prices had begun to move upward, not hitherto in the spectacula: 
manner associated with a boom, but in the steady way that encow 
aged a further expansion of trade, The prices of certain comme 
dities had recently shown a tendency to rise more abruptly thal 
was justified by their statistical positions, and these advances 
had been accompanied by sharp rises in certain shares on th 
Stock Exchange —rises which over-discounted prospective viel 
for a long time ahead. It was in the liability of such a movement 
to get out of hand that danger lay. There were, fortunatels 
some respects at least in which the present situation differed trot 
those which had succeeded previous depressions. 

No 

The Chairman saw no convincing evidence that 
developing. Prices so far had not risen unduly, profiteering We 
not rife, and there was no shortage of commodities such as had 
been associated with booms in the past. Credit remained plentitt 
and cheap, and company flotations and capital operations wel 
subject to much closer scrutiny than ever before. Whilst. there- 
fore, he was sensible of the dangers of an excessive rise of prices 


KvVipeENce or A Boo. 


a boom was 


(Continued on page 197). 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 195.) A 

lways jrovided that we can rely upon the co-operation 
. aps #8 saalka, because in justice to the authorities 
responsible in past years for regulating Bank Rates, 
it must be admitted that the difficulty has been to secure 
sufficient co-operation: amongst the banks to bring 
about the desired restraints. However, it can be admitted 
that matters in that direction have improved considerably 
and finanee and trade owe much to the closer co-operation 
between the Bank of England and the joiut stock banks 
which has existed during recent years. 

SKILLED LABOUR SHORTAGE. 

But if the Chairman of the Midland Bank discerned 
little in the shape of unhealthy activity, either in trade 
or in securities, to threaten any setback in trade activity, 
he shrewdly discerned one important factor calculated 
not so much to occasion a setback in trade as a 
restriction in its further advancement, namely, a threat- 
ened shortage ol skilled labour. Notwithstanding the 
high total of workpeople still listed as unemployed, it is 


probably true, said Mr. MeKenna, that more than half 


should properly be classed under the head of ** normal ” 
and “special” unemployment. The scarcity, to some 
extent, results, in Mr. MeKenna’s opinion, from the 
persistence of the post-War depression, which led to a 
general underestimate of the degree of possible recovery. 
In shipbuilding the entry of apprentices was_ severely 
restricted, so that, in spite of the large recorded number 


of unemployed, there is now a positive deficiency of 


skilled workers. And, again, the shortage may be trace- 
able in other directions to expansion of newer industries, 


such as aircraft manufacture, and to the growth of 


industry in the south of England. But whatever the 
precise cause. the result is evident. “So far as skilled 
labour is lacking, there must be a tendency for the price 
of labour to be bid higher and for the average level of 
cllicieney to decline. For the present, this upward 
tendency of costs is probably still offset by the spreading 
of fixed charges over a larger turnover, but the reality 
of the trend towards higher unit costs in a number of 
industries can scarcely be doubted.” 
A HoprervunL Ovr ook. 

Concerning the growth of speculation. Mr. McKenna 
was able to furnish practical evidence of the scant extent 
to which activity on the Stock Markets was due to 
speculation on borrowed money, and with regard to the 
visible adverse trade balance he was disposed to take a 
thoroughly philosophical view, believing that any small 
shortage of receipts would prove to be no more than 
temporary. Occasions, of course, have arisen and may 
arise again when a really adverse trade balance might 
have to be checked through a monetary policy caleulated 
to affect the international economic situation, but the 
Chairman of the Midland Bank considered that there 
were now such elements of elasticity in our monetary 
system as to enable us to meet almost any eventuality 
with which the country might be faced. 

On the whole, therefore, the diagnosis of the present 
commercial and financial situation by the Chairman of 
the Midland Bank and his views concerning the future 
must be regarded as being of a hopeful and stimulating 
character, 


Views of Mr. Rupert Beckett 


Iv is evident from the address of the Hon. Rupert 
Beckett to shareholders of the Westminster Bank that 
With much that was said by Mr. McKenna he was in 
accord. This was particularly so as regards the cheap 
money policy. Indeed, Mr. Beckett went so far as to 
say ; 

; The first necessity appears to me to be the continuance of the 
policy of cheap money. . A tightening-up of credit would not 
affect rearmament but would undoubtedly diminish the amount 
“s new building and commercial construction, apply a brake to 
usiness enterprise, and exert an adverse psychological effect all 
Found. Industry and commerce still need every facility open to 


Continued on page 199, 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


(Continued from page 196.) 


he thought that those who already advocated steps to check the 
present rise were prematurely apprehensive. The control of prices 
was itself not without dangers. The only effective method by 
which the general price level could be controlled was by regulation 
of the volume of money and credit in active circulation. I» 
other words, the rise of prices could be checked only through 2» 
contraction of credit, and the adoption of a deflationary policy 
which was the very antithesis of that which had carried us thus 
far out of the slough of depression. Mr. Beckett did not believe 
that present circumstances justified such drastic action. In 
view, the rise in commodity prices was, generally speaking, based 
on a firm foundation and was a development to be weleomed. Tho 
few instances of excessive rises had resulted from special conditions 
of supply or demand, which we might expect to see rectified. 
Nevertheless, it was necessary that those in authority should keep 
a watchful eye on the movement, lest in any particular direction 
speculation should exceed its legitimate functions. 


his 


The recovery so far seen had been a fairly general experience 
throughout the world, proving again, that, with countries linked 
by innumerable ties, the prosperity and wellbeing of the one or the 
few spread and overflowed with the same inevitability as did 
depression some years back. But with large and important countries 
still pledged, whether from choice or from sheer necessity, to 
live unto themselves and to exclude international trade fa 
as possible, in defiance of the fact that their former greatness 
had been built and founded so largely upon that very trade, the 
rest of the world was denied a full measure of recovery. Enlighten 
ment would assuredly come to those countries, to their own benefit 
and to that of the world at large. 


as 


NEED 
Ominous clouds still overhung the political sphere, but if oniv 
these could be dispersed, the year promised still further trade 
progress for this and other countries. The first necessity appeared 
to be the continuance of the policy of cheap money. During the 
past year, there had been from time to time signs that the supply 
of credit had not been quite so plentiful as in recent years, and 
the most sensitive rates had been inclined harden under the 
influence of important though passing events. Nevertheless, w« 
should still be some distance from the necessity for dearer rates. 
Building and commercial construction had formed the basis of our 
recovery, and these had been, more recently, supplemented by 
rearmament activity. A tightening-up of credit would not atfeet 
rearmament, but would undoubtedly diminish the amount of new 
building and commercial construction, apply a brake to business 
enterprise, and exert an adverse psychological effeet all round. 
Industry and commerce still needed every facility open to then 
to continue their development. 


ror CHEAP MonNrEy. 


to 


It need not be feared that, granted the necessity for continued 
cheap money, its maintenance would be a matter of difficulty, 
for the authorities had ample powers to expand the eredit basis 
as that was deemed desirable. With other nations rearming at « 
feverish pace, we had, after long delay and with great reluctance, 
been forced to strengthen our own defences, and accept an armaments 
bill as an inevitable and distasteful necessity. Not by any means the 
least important factor in our progress had been the background 


of a sound budget. Our country was still one of the very few 
which managed to balance income and expenditure, and this 


situation was of such fundamental importance that we must again 
be prepared for sacrifice. So far as it was possible, therefore, the 
bill for armaments should be met revenue, Only 
by a radical improvement in export trade could we hope to make 
further reductions in unemployment «a task which became more 
and more difficult as time went on and to bring abiding help to 
those areas whose dire needs had so far presented an almost insoluble 
problem. It was good to know that intimate knowledge and 
experience of these areas had been obtained, and that the public 
conscience had been quickened, so that a lively syinpathy might 
in the future be translated into some more praetical form 
of help. 


out of current 


near 
THe Furerr. 

Any attempt to forecast the future trend of affairs, save in the 
most general terms, would be futile this because the political 
outlook was unusually obscure, and the future was more than eve 
governed by events abroad, where we could do no more than 
exercise the influence we possessed in the direction of peace and 
sanity. There had been little amelioration of tariffs, quotas and othe 
restrictions, and though the various exchange equalisation funds 
had performed their functions of preventing violent fluctuations 
in exchanges, we had not been brought much nearer to a common 
denominator in the shape of definite parities between this country, 
France and America. The necessity for equalisation funds was proof 
that the genuine functions of the various exchanges were to a great 
extent still in abeyance. The measure of stability already attained 
amongst the chief currencies of the world had been the result of 
economic co-operation. Was it too much to hope that political 
considerations would not be allowed to stand in the way of a wick 
collaboration, through which alone the universal desire for lasting 
peace and prosperity could be achieved * 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and ot! 
formal business was transacted, 
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RECORD PROFIT OF £5,832,442 
INCREASED VOLUME OF SALES 
MR. W. L. STEPHENSON ON TRADE OUTLOOK 














THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Company, Limited, was held on January 22nd at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. Mr. W. L. Stephenson 
(Chairman) presided. 

The assistant secretary (Mr. B. E. Uffindell) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen-——Since you have had 
an opportunity to familiarise yourselves with the report and state- 
ment of accounts for the year ended December 3st, 1936, which 
has been circulated to all shareholders, I presume I have your 
permission to take them as read. 

We met together last on November 30th at an extraordinary 
general meeting, when you endorsed the recommendation of the 
board that the sum of £3,750,000 should be removed from the 
current surplus to capital, and bonus shares were subsequently 
issued, : 

This was a brief and formal meeting, and the suggested operation 
so simple that at the time I did not offer any comments. It seems, 
however, that there are some, even among the company’s 30,000 
shareholders, who conceived the idea that some sudden and fortunate 
new source of wealth had been found. As you well know, the 
position is that every year a considerable portion of the company’s 
earnings (after tax) has been retained in the business and withhe!d 
from the shareholders and used year by year to finance growth. 
jn the aecounts for 1935 this accumulation of earnings amounted 
to £6,541,663 Is. 7d., and the amount capitalised was removed 
from this surplus to form part of the capital of the Company, thus 
being no longer available for dividend purposes. 

The capital structure is improved by reason of this transfer, but 
it is yet disproportionate to the size of the undertaking and I have 
no doubt that in the future, as occasion offers, you will wish to make 
further adjustment. 

We can now come to the accounts. With your indulgence I do 
not propose to go through the figures item by item, but will use the 
limited time of this meeting to look at the picture as a whole. 

Your business made a profit, before taxation, amounting to 
£5,832,442 6s. 2d., a new record, and £534,038 Os. 7d. in excess of 
the previous year. Whilst some small part of the increased profit is 
due to income from investments, &c., the bulk is of course due 
directly to bigger sales. 

The percentage rise in volume of business was considerably more 
than the percentage rise in profit on the merchandise sold. There 
are two reasons for this—first a moderate reduction in ratio of profit 
due to higher costs of goods, and second, a considerable increase 
in operation expense. As you can imagine, the sales had to be 
good and very good to offset these conditions and produce the 
record profits to which I have referred. 

When dealing with very large figures it is obvious that a percentage 
one way or the other produces a variation of result representing 
a large sum of money. 

New business contributed substantially to these profits. I 
believe I stated last January that we expected to enlarge 66 of 
our old stores during the year 1936. Actually only 53 such im- 
provements were effectively brought into being during the year, 
but with the 40 new stores also erected and brought into operation, 
the programme was a strenuous one for the staff. From the 
figures in your possession, as compared with the previous accounts, 
you will find that during the year (before current depreciation) 
the sum of £1,698,440 16s. 9d. was invested in additional properties, 
buildings, stock and fixtures. This entails the permanent employ- 
ment of some thousands of additional staff. The number of stores 
actually in operation as at December 31st, 1936, was 677, and 
no expense had been spared &: keeping every unit in excellent 
condition, 

THE StrrRoNG CasuH_ Position. 

I think I have referred to all the essential figures in the state- 
ment, but I cannot resist the temptation to point out that the 
cash position remains unimpaired, and capable of bearing the 
increased appropriations we shall examine later. 

The cash .on hand at £6,710,349 5s. 5d. is £102,377 7s. 11d. 
more than that shown in the 1935 statement, notwithstanding 
the heavy additional investment already referred to. — Liberal 
cash resources continue to be of prime importance in the manipula- 
tion of affairs in your Company. 

It is customary at these meetings to refer to the prospects of 
the year just commencing, and I will conform to this custom by 
repeating once again that the prosperity of your undertaking is 
definitely bound up with, and depends upon, the prosperity of 
the country as a whole. The truth of this simple belief has already 
been demonstrated, and there is every indication that this present 
year will carry national prosperity still further. The prices of 
materials and manufactured articles are rising, but this in itself is 
surely evidence of the increased demand which indicates more 
prosperity, Within reasonable limits this tendency of increasing 
prices can bé handled by your Company. If, on the other hand 
—and I do not by any means anticipate this—the prices of manu- 





factured goods should become so enhanced as to affect eniies 
our range of merchandise, we shall and can resort to ‘eae 
selling price limit. We should be most reluctant to operate” Ot 
a higher limit than that existing, but the machinery of the tang 
is sufficiently elastic to provide for any action that might ty 
necessary, due to economic conditions. = 
A TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it must occur to you that a reg 
as that we are now reviewing cannot come about by chance 
just happen. Great loyalty and hard painstaking work * a 
the smallest and most remote branch to those who shoulder exceutin 
burdens and responsibility, alone can preserve and maintain th 
prosperity of your immense undertaking. There is, I am pred 
to say, no man from those on your board right down the Viton 
ranks who has not in his time performed the rough and hard ri 
that fall to the tyro, and the board therefore take this opportunity 
to express on your behalf, as well as on its own, sincere thanks j 
the whole staff’ of the Company. 


ult sneh 


PROFITS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Turning to the directors’ recommendations as contained in 
the report, we find that after removing the sum of £3,750 0%) 
from the amount of £6,541,663 1s. 7d. brought forward from the 
1935 accounts, we have £2,791,663 Is. 7d., which, added to thy 
net profit for 1936, gives us a total of £8,624,105 7s. 9d, From 
this the directors have made appropriation for taxation 9 
£1,256,127 13s. 11d. and have paid during the year divideyi 
on 5,000,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares legs tay 
amounting to £228,750, and an interim dividend on 15,000, 
ordinary shares of Is. 6d. per share, less tax, amounting ty 
£857,812 10s. After deducting these amounts we have an availab) 
balance of £6,281,415 3s. 10d. 

Freehold building reserve, at £100,000, is as before and bring 
this fund to £350,000. I should explain once more this is a reserye 
for buildings on the Company’s freehold sites only. Leasehold 
buildings and properties are written down annually by means of 
amortisation. 

The staff benevolent fund has been in existence for many year 
and already stands at a good figure. The board wish to augment 
this fund with a view to certain improved benefits, and I am sup 
this item will meet with your approval. (Hear, hear.) 

By way of final dividend it is proposed to pay on February Is 
Is. 9d. per share, less tax, on the 30,000,000 ordinary 5s. shares, 
plus a cash bonus of 6d. per share, less tax. This will bring the 
total payment for the year on the basis of the new capital structure 
of 30,000,000 ordinary shares to an equivalent of 3s. per shar, 
less tax. These recommendations, if accepted, will absor 
£2,773,437 10s., leaving a balance to be carried forward of 
£3,507,977 13s. 10d. 

It will be seen that after providing for all these requirements 
out of the net profit for 1936, an amount of £716,314 12s, 3d, wil 
be added to the surplus amount to carry forward. 

I now move: ‘ That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year ended December 3lst, 1936, as circulated 
to the shareholders, be received and adopted,” and will ask Mr. C,H. 
Hubbard to second the resolution. 

Mr. C. H. Hubbard (joint managing director) : 
the resolution. 


I beg to second 


SHAREHOLDERS’ CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mr. Percival Wolton: Mr. Chairman, I think the shareholder 
would like to—in fact, I think they ought to—congratulate ou 
Chairman and his co-directors on the magnificent result of the last 
year’s trading. To make a profit of £5,832,442 is indeed a very fine 
achievement, and a net profit of over £534,000 more than in the 
previous year marks another red letter day in the history of this 
Company's progress and is a result of which I think you may all 
be well proud. It must be as great a pleasure to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and your co-directors to be able to place such a handsome balance: 
sheet before us as it is to us shareholders to receive it, so that itis 
a matter of congratulation all round. We hope that you and all 
your fellow directors may direct the destinies of this Company 
for many years to come. (Cheers.) a 
The resolution was then put to the meeting and _ carmied 
unanimously. 
The Chairman: I now move: “That the _ balance 0 
£6,281,415 3s. 10d. available at the credit of the profit and los 
account be appropriated as follows: 
£ s. @ 
100,000 0 
1€0,000 0 


= 


By transfer to freehold building reserve ne 
By transfer to reserve for staff benevolent fund 
By payment on February Ist, 1937, of a final 
dividend of ls. 9d. per share, less Income 
Tax, on 30,000,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. 
each .. fe oc A ae : 
By payment on February Ist, 1937, of a cash 
bonus of 6d. per share, less Income Tax, on 
30,000,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each .. 571,875 0 ! 
and the balance of £3,507,977 13s. 10d. to be carried forward. 
Mr. L. Denempont (joint managing director) seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
I will “That the following directors who hav 


2,001,562 10 


now move: 


retired under Article 106 and who, being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election, be re-elected : Mr. C. H. Hubbard, Mr. L. Denempont, 
Mr. J. B. Snow, Mr. F: D. Sprague, Mr. W. H. Brunner, Mr. KE. G. 
Cox, and Mr. B. E. Uffindell.” ; 
Mr. Percival Wolton proposed a vote of thanks to the chairma?, 
directors and staff, which was seconded by Mr. 
‘unanimously accorded. 


Dreyfus and 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 197.) 


them to continue their development. It need not be feared that, 
nted the necessity for continued cheap money, its maintenance 
will be a matter of difticulty, for the authorities have ample powers 


to expand the credit basis as that is deemed desirable.” 


Referring to what he described as the most important 
happening in the economic sphere during the past year, 
namely, the sustained rise of commodity prices, Mr. 
Beckett reminded us that wholesale prices today are 
come 10 per cent. higher than a year ago and 14} per 
cent. higher than in July, 1935, when the movement 
began. Yet the Chairman of the Westminster Bank 
aptly recalled the fact that as long ago as 1933 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told the World Economic 
Conference that the British Government attached the 
greatest importance to securing a rise of prices, and to 
this end credits should be made available by a policy 
of cheap money and such credit should be actively 
employed. The rise of prices which was universally 
recognised as desirable is now in full swing and, while 
the movement may have its dangers, its effect upon the 
producing countries has been favourable and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Beckett, while the rise in prices may be 
detrimental to a few it confers undoubted benefits on 
the community as a whole. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 

Like Mr. McKenna, Mr. Beckett attaches the greatest 
importance to the developments which have followed 
the devaluation of the frane and the currencies of 
certain of the other gold bloe countries, namely, the 
tri-partite agreement between France, the United ‘States 
and ourselves in co-operating to maintain exchange 
equilibrium and in efforts to modify trade restrictions. 
“Unfortunately, however,” added the Chairman of the 
Westminster Bank, ‘‘ events since September have done 
little to encourage the high expectations then entertained. 
Not only has the initial force of the currency re-alignment 
been spent without imparting that impetus to world 
trade that had been hoped for, but there has been little 
or no sign yet of any action concerted or otherwise to 
rid the world of the many other restrictions which are 
preventing the growth of international commerce.” 

I cannot help thinking, however, that in this matter 
of removing trade barriers and trade restrictions, &c., 
progress must necessarily be very slow, for the obstacles 
to be overcome in these days of economic nationalism 
are innumerable and formidable. On the whole I 
think it would be true to say that a good start has been 
made, and especially perhaps in the relations between 
this country and the United States. 


TAXATION Prospects. 

In considering the general outlook, Mr. Beckett took 
a fairly hopeful view, though in common with othcr 
bankers he had to qualify his forecasts with due remem- 
brance of the unsettlement of European polities. Moreover, 
as regards domestic affairs it is of course impossible to 
ignore the extent to which home trade is being stimulated 
by the rearmament programme—a programme which, 
however necessary for the safety of the country, must 
nevertheless involve a huge expenditure and probably a 
considerable increase in the National Debt. On this point 
in particular Mr. Beckett spoke somewhat as a purist when 
he emphasised the need for meeting as far as possible the 
Bill for armaments out of current revenue. ‘* We must,” 
he said, “ be prepared to face heavier taxation with this 
consolation—that the country is in a far better position 
how to bear an added burden than it has been for a 
number of years past.” 


TRADE Barriers. 

Equally, and while agreeing with Mr. McKenna that 
there was no need for excessive anxiety at the moment 
with regard to our Visible Adverse Trade Balance, the 
Chairman of the Westminster Bank emphasised the 
Supreme need for an expansion in our export trade, 


(Continued on page 200) 
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UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) RUBBER PO nce 199. 


PLANTATIONS believing that only by a radical improvement jp that ‘RICH 


sphere can we hope to make further reductions : 
, ‘ : : 10ns j 
MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW unemployment. And in this connexion Mr, Rochas 
THE twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the United Serdang dw elt end the a for removals of tariff barriers and 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Ltd., was held on January 2Ist at | CVeTY Kine of impediment to the freedom of internation] 
19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. trade. The measure of stability already attained amongst 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the Chairman), who presided, said that the net | the chief currencies of the world he attributed to the 
quantity of rubber they had been allowed to export was | result of economic operation, closing his address by Saying: 


7,384,620 Ibs., leaving a balance of 428,335 lbs. produced before “Ts it Shige ~ tl liti : 1 
August 31st, 1936, to be carried forward in the balance-sheet at s it too much to hope that political considerations An ext! 
Ltd., we 


bare cost of collection, manufacture and distribution. The average | Will not be allowed to stand in the way of wider collabora. 
net sale price of 7.06d. per Ib. showed an increase of 1.37d. per lb. | tion through which alone the universal desire for lasting mer 
7 to ‘ 































































Cost of producing the rubber crop showed little change from the peace and prosperity can be achieved ? ” hag 
previous year. The total rubber export duty now imposed by the O honionn tae Dodibedli f of 03. Of 
Netherlands Indies Government amounted at current exchange to ur bankers have undoubtedly performed a publie FF or up? 


about one halfpenny per lb. service in emphasising this need for international economic FE &" mi 
Producing countries had exported during 1936 about 860,000 | co-operation, for it is possible that their views may com. sir V 
tons of rubber against which absorption in consuming countries mand a greater attention abroad than if they Were | referring 


looked likely to total 1,025,000 tons—an increase of 90,000 tons— : ae, sy eee F power, | 
and nine-tenths of the increaso was in the U.S.A. Many of the expressed by the politician, ARTHUR W. Kippy, and ting 


Continental countries would undoubtedly have taken more rubber » British 

had sufficient foreign currency been available. The reduction in Fi : m very litt 
stocks of rubber outside the regulating areas had taken place as to 1 E past 14 
85,000 tons in the U.S.A., and 105,000 tons in the United Kingdom. Inancia Notes F and Col 
On the other hand, the quantity afloat at the end of 1936 had been THe Fatt in CoNSOLs. In th 


nearly 15,000 tons greater, and stocks in Russia appeared to have 7 ‘ ‘ow Y 
vet 3 ne inlet ee WuitE the Stock Markets as a whole have maintained , oe ry 
S . nitea | 


The motor industry continued to be by far the largest outlet for | fairly cheerful tone during the past week, the outstandin develop 
rubber. At the end of 1935 over 37,000,000 vehicles were registered, | feature has been quite a heavy and continued fall in British FE 3936 of 
26,000,000 in the U.S.A., and 11,000,000 in other countries. Private | Government stocks and kindred securities. It may lp > construc 
cars accounted for 31,000,000 ; lorries, ’buses and other commercial | recalled that in my comments a few weeks ago upon the There w 
vehicles were over 6,000,000. The U.S.A. had about 80 per cent. of outlook for the new year, I was obliged, while taking g (German, 
all the passenger-cars in the world, but their share of the commercial | favourable view of the outlook as a whole, to express the [Rolling 
ye gens ameut OP per nent. opinion that gilt-edged securities were sufficiently high ang fp ‘Pc! 

1e Company had forward sales booked for shipment throughout that ti een of nee anil babi built in 
1937 totalling 1,800 tons at an average of 8.72d. per lb. c.i.f. America, paced vecteer pee eey oslo aay De samesaeacseg At the § Jed to t 
Their subsidiary products, palm oil, palm kernels and gambier, all | Same time the relapse has come - little sooner and somewhat FR smerica 
showed satisfactory profits. The United Serdang Company had | more sharply than I expected. The main influences operating FE jncludin 
always ranked as one of the leaders in the plantation rubber industry | have been apprehensions with regard to further taxation in per ann 
and fully merited the proud position it held. A glance at the | the forthcoming Budget, while the realisation that sooner FB mills in 
balance-sheet showed its financial strength, and the condition of | or later—and later probably rather than sooner—some kind cf [held gas 
the estates was comparable with that. ” Defence Loan must make its appearance has also had its FB ‘e's # 
ser ie unanimously adopted and a dividend | effect, Another reason for the absence of buying of gilt age | 
heehee as edged securities is to be found in the strain always imposed Fj; j11y. 

at this time of the year by the ingathering of the taxes, one 























Repre 


while the diversion of interest from investment securities 
4 to the more speculative descriptions has also had an adverse itr 
influence upon the investment markets. Nevertheless Iam — this ae 
pi Wg inclined to regard the setback in high-class stocks as some Ff product 
f 











what temporary, and I should not be at all surprised if later F corned 
> direction 


S in the year it were to be a case of realisation of profits in the 
up po Ss more speculative markets and an acquisition of Government Fused in 
stocks at the lower level of prices. 4 — 
the ten 


e ADRIATIC * 2 * * OCCUITEC 
WooLWoRTHS AND PRICEs. The bre 
@ PALESTINE eves 


Possibly because of the fact that the ‘ sixpenny ” limit 
@ EGYPT has so long been a feature of the business of Woolworths, 








Sat hom 





a good deal of attention was attracted by the remarks of the F hess 
e ITALY Chairman at the recent Annual Meeting to the effect that conkntay 
@ RIVIERA should the prices of manufactured goods become so enhanced § prices 


as to affect seriously their range of merchandise, the com § which t 

° seals a . * . "ae . in 
pany would resort to raising their selling price limit, adding — ‘ supp 

wo that the machinery of the business was sufficiently elastic J *’@'e « 


to provide for any such action. While, however, I duly note wall . 


e 
on re eC these remarks of the Chairman, Mr. W. L. Stevenson, Iam § 
er ults equally impressed by the fact that he said he scarcely antic J tinuous 
, 9 pated this great rise in the price of manufactured goods, and FF ywould | 
“LACONIA” (20,000 tons) also that the management ‘ would be most reluctant to hoped 1 
MARCH 17 operate with a higher limit than that now existing.” Mean F — 
while there seems to be no limit to the progress of the under. & «les. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON taking, both in the matter of turnover and profits. It wil 

30 days from 52 gns. be remembered that notwithstanding the recent large issue — He ¢ 
of bonus shares to the shareholders, the fresh record of profits J then ha 
EASTER CRUISE for the year of £5,832,000 (£534,000 in excess of the previous »@ mode 
For parents & scholars—visiting Azores, year) enabled the company to pay a dividend representing F phe 
Madeira, Tenerife, Casablansa, Gibraltar an increased distribution over the year and also to transfer §" ele 
“LANCASTRIA” from LIVERPOOL no less than £100,000 to the Benevolent Fund. B to build 
MAR. 25—I5 days from £18 (Adults) * * * * 5% lds 
Girls £14, Boys £12 with excursions. ; 24 St 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. BV ithout 


, ; - form 
Write for iliustrated folders to Cunard Australis anks inni sive sions of the & pa 
le ta ta eed, le The Australian banks are beginning to give signs the Bvould } 

local agents. good effect produced upon banking as well as upon industty BF), ;, 
by the revival of prosperity in Australia. It is a reward Bovens, | 


thoroughly deserved by the banks, following upon their aid Fithe Am 

up P to the country in the days of adversity, and also the sound Piand ore 

and conservative management which has characterised them plates « 
* during the early days of the recovery. At the recent Annual Bi)" @ cos 
bile Star Meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, Mr. Hugh D. Flowet, The 1 


(Continued on page 202.) 
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RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY 


MODERNISATION OF PLANT 





SIR WILLIAM FIRTH’S SPEECH 





| Aw extraordinary general ee rs Richard Thomas & Co., 
Pitd., was held on January 25th, at Southern House, London, 
' EC. to consider resolutions increasing the capital of the company 
Eto £11,000,000 by the creation of 6,000,000 new ordinary shares 
F of 6s. 8d. each, and increasing the borrowing power up to £10,000,000, 
or up to the amount ol the issued capital for the time being, which- 
Bove might be the greater. 
sir William Firth (chairman and managing director), after 
' yeferring in detail to the increase in the capital and the borrowing 
ower, said that the standard method of manufacturing sheets 
and tinplates in the United States differed substantially from the 
British practice. The latter, broadly speaking, had changed 
very little during the past “30 years, while in America during the 
S past 14 years what was known as the Continuous Hot Strip Mill 
B and (old Reduction Method had become standard practice. 
In the January issue of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, a 
/ New Year's message from Mr. Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, stated that the most significant 
‘development was the completion and putting into operation in 
1936 of three additional Continuous Wide Strip Mills and the 
' construction now under way, or about to be started, of six more. 
There was a Continuous Wide Strip Mill in course of erection in 
4 Germany and one now being built in Russia under the American 
F Rolling Mill Company’s licence. It was therefore no technical 
speculation to invest money in such a plant. The first plant was 
built in America some fourteen years ago and its great success had 
© Jed to the building of others by all the leading steel companies of 
America, and the total capacity of such plants in America alone, 
including those in course of erection, approximated 11,000,000 tons 
perannum. He did not anticipate the erection of numerous strip 
nills in this country, because, in the first place, the licence they 
held-gave to the company the exclusive right to manufacture strip 
sheets in Great Britain by the American Rolling Mill company’s 
patented process and granted licences, and in the second place the 
cost of such plant was substantial and could not be undertaken 
lightly. 
REPRESENTATIONS BY THE Motor TRADE. 
Representations made by the Society of Motor Car Manufacturers 
and Traders, Ltd., to the British Iron and Steel Federation, issued 
this month, stated that apart from all the questions of price and 
productive capacity, the motor industry was also seriously con- 
- cerned regarding the quality of certain British steels: In that 
direction the problem was most acute in the case of sheet steels 
wed in the production of motor car bodies. Unfortunately, 
> continual trouble was caused by the quality of the British material, 
the temper of which was so inferior that fractures frequently 
occurred, interrupting the steady flow of sheets through the presses. 
The breaking down of flow production, which the industry was 
trying so hard to maintain, retarded its competitive position both 
Fat home and overseas. That trouble had been so marked in 
recent months that, in spite of their determination to Buy British 
| where possible, some motor manufacturers had been foreed to 
_ronsider importing American material, although the delivered 
prices were slightly higher. That was obviously not a course 
which the motor industry wished to follow, as its sole desire was 
to support United Kingdom industry. The motor industry was 
| ‘ware of the research into the subject of deep pressing which 
Was proceeding, and was gratified also to hear that proposals 
were afoot to establish in this country a rolling mill of the type 
how used with such success in America and working on the Con- 
| tinuous Cold Reduction Process. Its introduction in this country 
would be regarded with the greatest interest and it was earnestly 
hoped that, when brought into operation, it would be used to 
agg the type of material required for the production of motor 
‘bodies, 
New Mopern STEEL Works. 
He thought shareholders would agree that if they had up to 
then had any doubt about the wisdom of the directors in building 
§* modern plant, that considered opinion of the motor industry 
Bh. whore would cause them to change their opinion. It would 
/,. .iitte use to have modern rolling equipment if they delivered 
4 a — steel, They had therefore committed the shareholders 
B luud a modern steel works adjacent to the American Hot and 
pCold Strip Mill, where special qualities would be made and delivered 
cost to the adjacent slabbing mill which would 
Hot and Cold Reduction Strip Mill plant. . They 
: at Ebbw Vale the most modern sheet and tinplate 
sce ale ay meee equal to any in the world, consisting of coke 
Bthe pte 2, sei plant, blast furnaces and steel furnaces and 
Bend ore : ah pe plant and would, from their own coal, limestone 
tits acento with imported ore, manufacture sheets and tin- 
Bat a se. - to any in the world, and that quality would be attained 
‘is 8 : r than was possible of attainment in old type plant. 
1€ Tego] 
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Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ona ens ase os ‘ £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund - ‘ £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aaa eee ‘sa a2 tad £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Dank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) | 





Yen 100,000,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - D 
130,900,000 


Reserve Fund - - - . a 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 








Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 

Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 

Batavia Hong-kong New York Singapore | 
| Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya } 
| Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney | 
; Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin | 
| Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo | 
| Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo | 
| Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) | 
| (Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao : 

Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 


London Office: | 
| 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. H. KANO, London Manager. | 











World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

HEAD GFFICE: EDINBURGH 

249 Branches throughout Scotland, | 

LONDON OFFICES i} 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 || 

West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. | 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W. 1 
TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
IMPROVED YEAR’S RESULTS 


MR. HUGH D. FLOWER’S REVIEW OF PAST 
YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 





THE annual general meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd, 
was held on January 25th at 71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Mr. Hugh D. Flower. who presided, referred to the regretted 
resignation of Mr. Edmund Parker from the chairmanship and to 
the election of Sir John Davidson to succeed him. The net profit, 
he continued, amounted to £240,848. and with £126,015 brought 
forward gave a total of £366,863, which was an increase of £40,848 
over the corresponding figure a year ago. A final dividend of 3 per 
cent, making 5 per cent for the vear, free of United Kingdom 
income-tax, had been declared. It was gratifving to the directors 
to be able thus to make some increase in the rate of dividend. 

The balance-sheet showed that advances at £32.129.000 were 
£656,000 higher and deposits at £34.410,000 showed an increase of 
£981,000, Liquid assets again amounted to 6s. 10d. in the pound 
of their total liabilities to the public. During the vear their business 
had been rather more active. and their efforts to inerease their 
exchange business had met with some suecess. although the margin 
of profit on those operations was very narrow. 

Since last vear there had been a general improvement in business 
and trade in Australia, due chiefly to the rise in prices of most of 
the primary products-on which the prosperity of the country 
depended. One result had been an imereased demand for banking 
accommodation, which the banks would find it hard to meet without 
some improvement in the total of their deposits Trade, both 
internal and external, had shown an improvement, and the surplus 
of exports at £A28,000.000 was an improvement of £.A8,000,000, 
The Commonwealth Government had a budget surplus of 
£43.600,000, and allowing for the combined deticit of the State 
Covernments, there Was a net surplus of £AT.100,000, the first 
since the depression. 

The political situation in New Zealand was of especial interest 
Their advances in that country showed a small deerease, 


at present. 
i increased slightly. Pending further 


hile their 


deposits some 





indication of the trend of the Government's legislative policy, 
they thought it wise to adopt a conservative policy in New Zealand. 
Trade 


in the Dominion had been more aetive, and the improved 
for produce were reflected in the higher favourable trade 
». Present conditions and prospects generally were reported 





to be 


good. 
The report was adopted, 





To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised that 
for an annual premium of 
£47 212 :6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of | 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 
London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 | 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH _ | 
Funds exceed £24,000,000 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 200.) 


Janua 


who presided, was able to record an increased 


divi 
liquid assets. He also reported rather tend 


more activity 


general business and a further improvement in Conditig, 
Australia owing to the continued rise in prices of ~ 


products. At the same time, and in view of increased tm: 
activity, he expressed the hope that some means woul 
found of augmenting banking resources sulliciently ty 
the banks to continue to help the expansion of bus 
sound lines. It is interesting to note that the Union 

of Australia celebrates this year the centenary of jt. ts 
lishment in London, ~ 


Nes, ® 


* % a 
Tue RvBBER SIruation 
The remarks from time to time of Mr, Erie Miller gy; 


rubber | situation awaited ~ 


are always with CONsidery 
interest, for experience has proved them to be soung n 
the recent Annual Meeting of United Serdang (Sutnaty a 
| 2 


of which he is the Chairman, Mr. Miller was able to preva, 
a satisfactory report of the company itself, which had Tecenth 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. and produced a balan 
sheet showing considerable financial strength. Dealing vid 
the rubber situation as a whole, Mr. Miller stated that y 
ducing countries had exported during last year about sijqy 
tons of rubber, against which absorption in ¢ 
countries looked likely to total 1,025,000) tons —an MeTeay 
of 90,000 tons—while he made the further important an 
interesting statement that nine-tenths of the increase Was i 
the United States. Moreover. he also expressed the yg 
that Continental countries would have taken more rubber ha 
sufficient foreign currency been available. Tt appears tly 
the motor industry continued to be by far the largest cutis 


“ONSUMing 


i More 
for rubber. Reverting to the affairs of the United Serdgy ‘ en 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations Ltd.. Mr. Miller stated iy but 1 
the company had forward sales booked for shipment thro ff 1. The: 
out 1937 totalling 1.800 tons at an average of 8.724, per |b poll 

cum: 

eo 14. My 
ForeIGN Deprors, dow 
On behalf of all readers of The Spectator who way be holla 1: Bile 
of foreign bonds, L would like to congratulate the Cour yc: ders 
Foreign Bondholders upon the energy displayed by that by z a 
in dealing with the problem of foreign debtors and fori BR 99, Was 
defaulters, and also for the improved organisation under whi 1. fy 
the work of the Council is carried on. In the latest Report itv 
the Council’s operations it is stated that though many forig FF 22. Am 
countries still remain in default, something like £20,006," mal 
was received by bondholders during last’ year as a dine 3 ine 
result of the activities of the Council. The Council's member 24. My 


ship now includes representatives of the Association of Inve-F 95 p9, 
ment ‘Trusts and of the British 


Insuranee Association, ai © get 
conferences have been held with Continental associations « § use 
bondholders and closer co-operation with American bon B26. 12 
holders is in process of arrangement; Sir Otto Niemeyer 28. Th 
representing the Council is now in America for Me 
purpose, ‘ a ‘ ‘ 20, So 

: as 

Jere INDUSTRIES. B 30. A 

It is sometimes difficult in an abbreviated report o! po 

Chairman’s speech to select those passages of the greats B32. ~ 

importance. I cannot help thinking that in the report thi w 

recently appeared in this column of the annual meeting BH 4 ¢. 

Jute Industries, some attention might have been drawn’ a4 ¢, 
the Chairman’s remarks in regard to the difficulties to * 

overcome by the company in meeting Indian competition. | iW 

appears that in India, the Calcutta Jute Mills Association hi a 


been forced to increase the number of hours worked and: 
large additional production has followed from this incteas 
Thus our own imports of Hessian and Twill Cloth whieh !! Th 
1934 aggregated only 42,000,000 yards, totalled no fe BR 9 4y 
than 110,000,000 yards in 1936. These statistics establs 
a record, and, added the vice-Chairman, who presided att 
meeting of Jute Industries, the goods ‘ entering our ports 
at prices with which goods produced by white labour # 
entirely unable to compete.” ‘ It means,” he said, “9 
one thing—namely that we have been deprived of a livelihow 
both as firms and as workers. Unless the Government, "§ 
response to representations now being made by employers 
employees, take steps to stem the ever-increasing flowof native 
produced cloth into this country, there is nothing to prev 
its attaining such dimensions as will jeopardise the continuant 

















. of many of Dundee’s mills and factories.” A, WA But 

j g _ e—€,!, phone 
(AS W. HEFFER & SONS. LIMITED WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable Be} c:. 
: Friday, Feb. 5th, at 8.15 sharp. (Subsequently at 8.30). pod 

3 & 4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE UNCLE VANYA, by CHEKHOV. 1 Addi 

| Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. \ aan 
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Ry ZENO. 
va will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this 
{AP ¢ of be am ay ) be ‘ ed. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
yek's ro eceived not dt than firet post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
rd vd Oe eroaday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The nium 
4 neon * vag’ be pn ublished in ¢ next issue, Envelopes containing solutions must 
the oie ond halfpenn stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delive Solutions 
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32 55 34 
| i | 
ACROSS 2. This is certainly topping ! 
2 F 
1. More than one would In . Watched closely with 34 ; 
worthless odds and ends #. Conjec turally the spec ified 
but not to the mice c number before me. 
11. The evelid, 1 suppose. would 5. Heroie poem about the 
he such a SUPprisinge er same author. : 
cumnstance 6. 1 spent ten (anay.). 
14. My first is unchecked in 1 7. This sportsman is a_ user 
down, my second in IS. of wily means to eatch. 
15. Hilarious humbug that reo 8. rev. This person who rum- 


mages can't help being full 
of violent anger. 

This foreign wind-instru- 
ment is not played from the 


de rs you insensible 
17. Gave this as a gift. in short 
19. rev. See 32 } 


20 Washes against 


21. If you lie like this apparatus mouth, and yet supplied 
it will be prodigiously from the hings. 
22. Amphibian allied to sala 10. Sparkled. 
mander 12. Fragile thing — gencrally 
23. Insect living only one day. broken in the morning. 


24. My first is unchecked in 12, 13. Our vanes (anag.). 


my second in 1 across. 16. In the style of a poet of 
25. For a pound more you could about the ninth century B.C. 
get with facility something Is. Subsided. 


useful to painters. 
26. 1 across is generally 
28. The number of 


27. Stand 32 on its head. 
this. 3 Abounding in 
rogues th the 


words he fe re 
prous. 


buckram that let drive at 
Falstaff. 
29, Sometimes a widow is used SOLUTION TO 
as a souvenir. CROSSWORD NO. 226 
30, A jomt of meat ts mostly 
pointed, 
32. ° The (19 rer.). to gain his 
private ends, 
Went .... and bit the man. 
33. Sum-total of experience 
34, See 3. 
DOWN 
] What youeat when vou have 
an ee w not this. | hope ' 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 226 is Miss M. R. Shanks. 


2 Ashbank Road. Logic. Dundee. 





Natural Normal <oeigtis 


Though You Are Nearly As 


DEAF “OST 


POST ! 









p, 0 hear natu gain may have been a two or three year gO. 
ut emarkabl with the world’s tini ument—the silver Vibra- 
small as a pean that the deaf can hear 

wire hatteries, he or electrical gadvets. 

( Docto Scientists and time sufferers, together 

€ ie AY TRIAL, will be sent on applicatio: SEND 

i DEL wl al hearins within your reacl 

Co Triumph House, 189 Regent Street 





Consultations free till 6. 
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HEY MET ON THE 
BORDERS OF 
YUNNAN 






© As vou, will see, I am in 
an even more out-of-the- 
way spot... Parcels have 
to be brought eight days 
by mule, but Punchbowle 
has always arrived in 
perfect condition. 

.. « of the four of us here 
three were smoking your 
tobacco and I think we 
converted the fourth. One 
of the men furnished the 
text of one of your adver- 
tisements, ‘In the teak 
forests of Upper Burma.’ 
“TI expect to be away 
from here for severa 
months .. . I think that I 
can promise you that I 
will be taking Punchbowle 
where it has never been 
seen. or smoked before.” 

Barneys (medium), 

Punchbowle (full). 

Parsons Pleasure 

(mild), 
In the “‘ EvERFRESH” 
Tin: 1 oz. 1/2. 


Truth can exceed imagination, as this letter shows. Its writer 
inspired an earlier Barneys advertisement (he wrote then from 
the heart of China). Now, whilst working on an official 
mission which is taking him away from civilisation, he 
actually meets another smoker who, also, has figured in the 
Barneys advertising (the Teak-Wallah). 


What a wonderful fellowship is this brotherhood of Barneys 
and Punchbowle smokers ! Week in, week out, year after year, 
from the four corners of the Earth comes their continuous 
stream of praise for Barneys and its kindred tobaccos. 


There is a reason, a simple one: in a World of difficulties, 
dangers and uncertainties one thing to them is certain— 
Barneys is a/ways the same companionable, cheery Barneys. 
In Yunnan or the Yukon, Barneys smokes as fresh and fragrant 
as on the day it was blended—“ friendliest of all tobaccos ” in 
perfect condition—a/ways and everywhere. 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “ READY-FILLS ”*—Un handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CU1_ f- 





(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire . . 10}. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - &Sdf- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1/- in cases of 8 for 6d 





Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
ahose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 7% for 26 ; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London W.C.1, with remittance 
o ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


fs BREAKFASTS, free; ample, satisfying, 
52.006 will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East End children, Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal; 25s. for 100. How 
many may we entertain as your guests ?—R.S.V.P. to 
the Rey. Percy INESON, Supt., EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, E. 1, 
* GNONVALESCENT CONVERSATIONS " by Made- 
» leine Vara; for February reading.—SEIZIN- 
CONSTABLE, 10 Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free 
I “Tecan... and I will.’—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


OM LONG Tobacco—put to test, 
Public opinion does the rest. 














Book 








= TORLD SURVEY.” The permanent monthly 
\ record of essential news.—Write DEPT. WS,1, 25 
Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged, 











MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
BW tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to C. 
HEATON, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school on 
H individual] lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








N Y daughter spent six happy years at Rocklands 
1 1 School, Hastings, and received a careful training 
in healthy surroundings. I have no financial interest 
in the School, but am glad to pass this information to 
anyone who is interested.— Box No. A677. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1. — Sound 
Q modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 
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Cured a cold 
“in no time” 
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“T have just recovered from an irri- a 
tating cold and, than to your 

wonderful Vapex, it was cured in no a 
time. The Inhalant is as effective as 

itis pleasant. I shall surely recommend a 

it to my friends.”’ r | 

J. L., Paisley. 
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Vapex gives instant relief; it 
clears the head and kills the germs 


which cause the trouble. It is the 


safest, surest, most rapid remedy 
+ + +. 20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its worth. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, 














CINEMAS 
M Y cINEMA 


A C ADE 
Oxford Street. 


PAULA WESSELY 
in her greatest dramatic triumph in 
“ERNTE” (Harvest)—‘ Die Julika ’’—(U). 


Ger. 2981. 








Sd 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL coq; 
02, 


AND 








All secretarial subjects taught by m 
delightful surroundings. 7 monities oe metho 
Prospectus from 


Dept. F. 67 Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7. Wes, oy 





EDFORD COLLEGE Fo : 
I (UNIVERSITY OF LONDot,¥ OME 
REGENT’S PARK, N.Wa.” 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 p.m, 

FEBRUARY 8TH AND 22xp ‘ 

Two Lectures by Dr. F. E. ZEUNER «. 

(1) “ The Climate of the Countrie: 

Ice-sheet of the Pleistocene,” 

(2) “Some Aspects of Evolution 

study of Fossils.” 

Admission free, without ticket. 

FEBRUARY 10TH, 177TH and 2477 

Course of Three Lectures on “ The Deve 

Chamber Music in England from 1 

(with illustrations). By Dr. Eryst ¥ Mery 

Admission free by ticket, on application ty . 

SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addy Be 

envelope. ae 


$ adjoining 1, 


Tevealed by ty 


Developmen y 
550 to Puree 





‘ogo UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvingt, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corres 
ence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Ar, 
Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees; individ 
instruction ; reasonable fees ; catalogue on Tequest a 








y ENSINGTON LANGUAGES CENTRE. Prine 
R. Earis-JENKINS, M.A., D.Ed.F.LL. Quality 
Linguist, Phonetician, &c. Fully trained educationje 
Natives, Groups or Private.—89 Lexham Gardens ¥. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIE 
FF (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 
Complete and practical training for educated girls yy 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES » 

Professional men, Politicians or Business mep 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION, 
A suitable position found for every qualified stud, 

Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any_ secretarial subject 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 613; 














LECTURES 





CONCERTS 


THE KING OF GLORY— 

PAGEANT OF THE PASSION. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Monday, February 15th, 
, for 2 weeks. Evenings at 8.15. Matinees Saturdays 
20th and 27th, at 2,30. FAIRBAIRN PAGEANT 
CHOIR of over 1,000 Singers and Dancers. FULL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, and Ballet by Ginner- 
Mawer Dancers. Reserved 10s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. xes £4, 
£3 4s., £2, Gallery (unreserved) 2s. 6d. and 2s. Special 
terms for parties. Box Office, Albert Hall (Ken. 3661), 
and Usual Agents. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EYS 





SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


d = —— 

AN EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th and on June Ist and 2nd for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS: 
Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year; six of between 
£25 and £75 a year.—Further information may be 
obtained from the BURSAR. 


\ T. 





GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. 


Four SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30-£40, and a number 
of bursaries, for boy boarders, will be held in March, 
1987. Ages 9-14. New entrants below 12 years of age 
will be housed in the new wing recently added.— Apply 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
and WORLD PEACE 


A survey of the Economic Policies of the major 
countries in their bearing on the international 
situation. 

Eight Lectures in February and March, at 6.15 p.m., 
in the ESSEX HALL, STRAND, W.C. 2, 

By Graham Hutton, Dr. Thomas Balogh, Dr. 
Brinley Thomas, Dr. Herman Finer, Dr. Louis 
Segal, Freda Utley, Hugh Quigley, H. V. Hodson. 
TICKETS: Four Shillings. (Single Lectures 
One Shilling). A programme leaflet is available. 

NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 





for particulars to the Secretary at the school. 


39 Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


- | sila OF LONDOY, 
A Course of three Lectures on “ SOME CONTRIBY. 
TIONS OF ANCIENT GREECE TO = Hryas 
THOUGHT ” will be given by Dr. A. W. PICKARD. 
CAMBRIDGE, F.B.A. (Vice-Chancellor of the Tp. 
versity of Sheffield), at UNIVERSITY COLLBG} 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on FEBRUARY & 
3rd and 4th, 1937, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture tly 
Chair will be taken by Prof. J. H. Sleeman, M.A. (I 
fessor of Classics in the University). 
A Course of three Lectures on 
LEMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES” will be given 
English) by Professor A. DOPSCH (Professor of Histor 
in the University of Vienna) at the NEW BUILDING 
OF THE UNIVERSITY (entrance from Montap 
Place, W.C. 1), on FEBRUARY 3rd, 5th and &th, 17 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be take 
by Professor Norman H. Baynes, M.A., DD. (Proies 
of Byzantine History in the University) 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
8S. J. WORSLEY 
Academic Registrar 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





"AVENIR. CHESIERES-VILLARS. SWITZE 

LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL ir 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English a 
French. Entire charge taken. — JOHN HAMSHERL 





Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs. HAMSHERE. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


February, 1937. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


CONTENTS: 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Captain the Rt. Hon. WEDGWOOD BENN, D.8.0., D.F.C. 
By WILFRID ROBERTS, M.P. 


REFLECTIONS ON SPAIN 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SECOND TERM 
POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT ” 

CHANGES IN NORTH-EAST AFRICA 

GERMANY TODAY 

PIRANDELLO 

THE REVERSAL 

COLONIES; THE 


ECONOMIC CASE EXAMINED 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL STRENGTH OF THE SMALLER NATIONS 
By OTTO LEHMANN-RUSSBULDT 


LIBERALISM AND FAITIE 
SHANGHAI'S WHITE RUSSIANS 
ON AN INDIAN RIVER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Comedy 
Chinese Comedy 


Non-Intervention ’ 
Vilna Again 


; The 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Publishing Office: 19 Gursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


By Sir PERCY HARRIS, Bt., M.P. 
By Major POLSON NEWMAN 


IN FINLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY 
By W. WALTER CROTCH 


By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Anglo-Italian 


3/6 net 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


By J. ALLAN CASH 
By ANGELO CRESPi 





By B. &. KEELING 


By E. H. ANSTICE 
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By ROGER LLOYD | 
By WILLIAM JESSE | 
| 


THE PACIFIC 


Agreement; A 


London Agents: 


America 








P.S. N. C. 


REGULAR 
TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, 


JAMAICA, Panama, 
PERU, CHILE. 


For full particulars apply to 


GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 


Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3; 
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SAILINGS 
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HAVANA 
ECUADOR, 





STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


House, Cockspur Street, S.W 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. | 








i MSS. alldeseription for pub- | 
req. No reading fees. £50 Cash | 
20 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. | 


UTHORS invited ! 
lication. Fiction spe 
jor Poews.—STOCK WEL! 








LTD., 





ITERARY Typewte.. MSS" 


Trans., &e., promptly ex., 
J is. 1,000 words. | I 


| 
| 
| 
rbon copy 3d. 1.000 Miss N° | 
96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea: | 

| 








McFartaNne(C), Thest dy 
; + 
TEBARY Typing Is. per 1,000 words. Also French, 
I om - POL! ARD, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Ens. 1972. | 
g lan. 





re 

ZE7RITE FOR PROFIT Make a second 
ge time. Send for free book k t. 

JNSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 38. 


income in 


REGENT 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwov n Tweed, selected. Handknit 
) ‘Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
AVE YOU ANY OLD FURNITURE you would like 
to exchange in whole or part payment for the latest, 
most modern pieces ? Highest prices allowed. Extended 
payments can be arranged. Call, write or "phone tor re- 
presentative.—PERCY Young, 196-200 Commercial 
Road, London, E.1. ‘Phone: Stepney Green 1177-8, 














AVE you anything to sell ?, Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are inv ited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid lassified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach Te Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 


week, Discounts :—2)°, for 6 insertions. 5°, for 13, 
73% for 26 and 10°, for 52. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MINE JEWELS, precious stones, gold in any form anc 
KF sovereigns bought. We pay highest market prices. 
Please call or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 
return.— LONDON JEWELLERY MART, LTp., Mayfair 2 
415 Oxford Street, W.1. (entr. in Duke Street), 
Selfridges. 


70U CAN POSSESS A REAL PEARL NEC KLEL 
FOR £2 












We offer a real cultured pearl necklet grown in the 
Oyster, length 17) inches, with jewel clasp attached, for 
£2; usual price, £5. Also drop or single pear! earrings 
and gents’ studs from £1 per pair. Money willingly 
refunded if not approved.—-THR KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2(Tem. 3048). 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road 
—Room and breakfast, os. 6d. a night, or 
weekly : with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Viet 


BW e Bs 
30s, 
S347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. | 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 

THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 


3120 





** Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. 








seal a 
‘ACrescent. Tgmis 
SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's 


N ATLOCK 

I Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day, Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians 


(rreatest 





YOURSELVES in’ English Country 


— 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD. 

GEORGE'S Hous} 


P.R.H.A REG sr | 


STREET, W. 1 


193 


LTb., ST. 








| 
| 
. os , ° : ~ | 
S' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country | 
KD quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— } 
Apply for List “s," stating requirements to, “ SURREY 
TRUST” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, | 








YWisS COTTAGE.—Ready tomorrow. Luxuriously | 
i furnished service rooms for educationists, students | 
and professional people. Central Heating. From 2 gus. | 
with board. Less sharing. PRI. 6466. | 
\ JARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's Sq. 8.W.1 | 

Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w'kly : with 


dinner 6s. Gd. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'Kly.—Viet. 7289. | 
' 





pun | 
‘DUCHESS’ 
There’s nothing more exhilarating than asun- 
shine cruise by a big modern 


20,000 toa “DUCHESS” | 
liner in the Springtime ! 


Make sure of yours now. 
March rr. 
Duchess of Richmond from 
Southampton & Cherbourg to 
Atlantic Isles & West Africa. 
19 days from 33 Gns, 


March 25. | 


Duchess of Atholl Easter 
Cruise from Southampton | 
to the Mediterranean. 





19 days from 31 Gns. 


For Further Particulars~Your LocalAgent,or | 


} 

WORLO’S “REATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 

Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(WHItehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 

chester, Newcastle,Glasgow,Dundee, Belfast & Dublin | 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. | 


as FOR 
, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. 


By post 5s. dd, Ss. Ld, 3s. 7d 


from 
MACKIE’S 


1u8 Princes Street, Edinburgh 





| 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


| 
| 
We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all } 


BOOKS 


seviewed or advertised in | 
“The Spectater.” | 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone 





lines) 


Gerrard 5660 (12 








RECOMMENDED BiITISH 
HOTELS 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.-UNIVERSIEY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA. Fhe WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES 


Os 


EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH 

FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFLELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GLASGOW .--MORE’S, India Street 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FON & PELICAN 


HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE. WHITWELL HATCH 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


QUEEN'S 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE LE 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths) FAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK. —~ KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCEL 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD. —RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE 
LONDON. CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
E VERE, kensington, W 
ACKERAY, Gt. Russell st. WoC. 1 
ITED SERVICES, 95-l02 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.— ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S 


ARMS & Os 


ID 
Pil 
UN 


MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshive).— GOLF VIEW. 

ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 


OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OV ERKRST RAND 


PERTH. STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK BAY & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

| ST. IVES (Cornwall) PREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 


SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE 
SELBY (Yorks.}—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PR... Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTED. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotes, 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEI 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shir 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common 
TAMWORTH (staffs) CASTLE 
FEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstciguton) 
rINTERN.--BEAUFORY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
PALACE, 
ROSLIN HALE. 
TWYFORD (Berks.) GROVE HALL. 


BEN WYVIS 
BEAR INN, 


HUNTLY 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
kor pi sofet les pt } 

Messrs. F. D. 
MOSELY, 
AND CO., 

SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(lel - i 


i f ie 


IBBETT, CARD 


i Ll4c s) 




















‘INSURE Wie ———— rine | 
. Fondon &L08 
. She a TT. Cuancery Lane, LONDON _ | 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


War with the Newts 


By KAREL CAPEK 


In our opinion this is the author’s best book. 


In the first place it tells a gripping story; in the 


second it is a tremendous satire on the political, social and scientific life of our day. As an 


imaginative achievement it is as great as either R.U.R. or The Insect Play. 


The Silver World 
By AEGIDIUS JAHN, Ph.D. 


A book for those who are seeking a better 
understanding of the Ultimate. Mr. Jahn 
stands on a sound scientific basis, and deals 
with ontological problems with imposing 
integrity of thought. His philosophy is 
astonishingly non-egocentric. 

12s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Creative Morality 
By L. A. REID, D.Litt. 


The conceptions of “ morals,” “duty,” 
‘‘ virtue,” are much misunderstood. Here 
morality is considered as a creative art, as 
the outcome of adjustment of body, mind, 
and spirit, not to social demands or opinion, 
but to the universe. 

103. 6d. net. 








Anarchy or Hierarchy 
By S. DE MADARIAGA 


** Written both in sorrow and anger with a pen of gall, he takes democracy, mercilessly analyses 
it in practice, turns it inside out, and prescribes for its rehabilitation in a world which has turned 








the back on it.” —Zime and Tide. 


Value and 
Ethical Objectivity 
By GORDON S. JURY 


A real contribution to the solution of the 
difficult problem of the nature of ethical 
objectivity. The entire treatment reflects 
the new orientation in ethics brought about 
by its relation to general value theory. 

7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Philosophy 
of Relativity 
By A. P. USHENKO 


An exposition of Einstein, a step by step 
deduction of the main equations of both 
the special and the general theories of 
Relativity w..ch does not require a 
knowledge of advanced ma :hematics. 

8s. 6d. net. 


Great Trade Route 


By FORD MADOX FORD 


“‘ He is one of the masters of modern English prose . . 


. He is still moved by a fierce scorn at our 


submission to the tyranny of the machina ex deo if I may be permitted to turn the old tag inside 


out.”—Morning Post. Book Society Recommendation. 


12s. 6d. net. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. | 
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